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Habili- 
i the month for 
iations to can- 
still eontinue to be 


prefors earnestly nen the request 
» churches that have not made collec- 
4 ‘to attend to the matter at their 
convenience. Some churches and 
be Who take an 
interest in this cause, be 
As a specimen m of: gratifying 
responses which have been made in a few 
we publish an extract from a let- 


-imptances, 


— 
hise with you, and rejoice with 
1 wash a thousand dollars to 
pnd ‘you; and if it were best, th Head 
ths Church would it — 
lythirty @ollars, and he can ble at 
Aan fd He who has told us to 
‘pray for labourers, who has answered our 
ipeayers, and sent an increase of numbers to 
“the schaelé of the prophets, will not let 


— He would sooner send Elisha 
oback,to foed them with pottage.” | 
One church, that had previonsly made 
zits collection, haa raised, 05 apecial effort, 
"$168 additional; another $68. These extra 
‘efforts are pleasing evidences of the readi- 
“eds of some to aul us in our amergency ; 
“bat we do not ask, or expect the churches 
in general, to make extra collections. Some 
of our large end important churches have 
sent ud collections to our treasury for more 
than a year; and, many smaller ones have 
failed in the same manner; while not a 


few been, delinquent. for several years. 
in Some sections of 


a 


he church, large amounts have been raised 

Tor educat urposes. We rejoice in 
of those efforts. Literary and 
institutions are a necessary part 


of the machinery of the Ohuroh in proseou- 
-ting ber work of evangelizing the world. 
“But while these local exertions may be 2 


Bolent reason why some churches should. 
„Sent fo, our. treasury, we 
3 an adequate cause for 


quest you to provide the means 
to success. 


shall we ‘continue our pledges, with the as- 
zwuraues that the Church will enable us to 
redeem them? 
or Boarp or Epvucation 
or THE PressyteriaN CHuRcH. 


THE NEN VERSION. 


Messrs. I have watched the new 
version movement with some anxiety, be- 
cause I feared that trouble was about to 
ns out of it. Noticing who were the 
Leaders, I have never doubted for a mo- 
0 nt, chat the grand motive in the whole 
matter was the substitution of the wo 
c immerse” and “immersion” for baptize 
and baptism. But to have made this change 
zalone, would have been regarded by the 
epublie as a virtual confession of the weak- 
emess of the Baptist cause; and hence the 
talk about “ modernizing obsolete words and 
Phrases, and the “correction of errors in- 
“numerable,” which, it is affirmed, our Eng- 
“lish Bible contains. | 
An examination of the parts now pub- 
‘lished by authority of the „Bible Union,” 
Nis: the minor Epistles and the book of 
Revelation, has dissipated. all my fears off 
jtpouble. to the Churoch from this source. 
The authors of the new version exhibit’ such 
lignoranoe of the English language, to say 
-nothing of the Greek, and such ignorance, 
“tos, of some of the fundamental principles 
of translation, that their work will be con- 
: ‘demned on the ground of its literary de- 
‘merits alone. 
translation from one language to an- 
other, where the work is intended for popu- 
ar reading, 2 tranalation of the idiom is 
Almost as important as that of the words 
themselves. In translation, intended to 
orm part. of a critical: commentary, such, 
for ‘example; as Alexander en Isaiah, the 
Idiom of the original is often properly pre- 
served, to serve as a foundation for critical 
remark; but in a translation intended for 
“popular use the case is very different: and 
1. who has translated the words only has 
“but half done his work. This fundamental 
principle the authors of the new version 
jeeem.to have been ignorant of. And hence 
moch substitutes, half English, balf Greek, 
a8 the: following, which we are called upon 
to take instead of the pure old English of 
the common version: I will confine myself 
- the bew version of the book of Revelation. 
And there were killed in the earth- 
nantes men thousand: and 
. reat became afraid, and gave glory to the 
‘God ot heaven,’ instead off, & Ind in the 
rthquake there were 


men seven | 


sand; and the remnant were affrighted, 
andl gave glory to the God of heaven.” Ch. 
wal. lie! ent 
n And Le one of his heads as if it had 
deen death; and the ‘stroke of his 


12 


dns of- bis heads’ as it were wounded to 
wound was healed” 


lon 
tall ak wine of the 


iedt Do UBL ISHED 
5 


eit ‘example |; 


» instead And I saw 


ple there? For the Lord God Almighty 
and the’ Lamb are the temple of it. Ch. 


Such ‘are a few specimens of the idioma- 


tie English of the new version, Take, now, 
a specimen or two of “‘improvement” in the 
% And I heard a loud voice out of the 
temple saying to the seven angels, Go and 
pour out the owls (old version, vials) of 
the wrath of God into the earth. Ch: xvi. 
The word in the original, here translated 
‘Boil; is ‘phiala—the root from which our 


English word phial of vial is derived. It 


is undoubtedly true that the word vial, in its 
common acceptation at the present day, is 


‘| not a proper rendering of the Greek phiala; 


but even in this acceptation it is as good a 


t. zone as the word bowl... There. ia no ques- | 
tion, I believe, that the phiala here spoken 


‘of was a vessel used in worship, either a 


-eenser, as Calmet thinks, or else the patera 


en broad flat dish or saucer used in of- 
ferings. (Frered.) If we reject the trans- 
lation of Calmet, viz., censers, and attempt 


to translate with an eye to the form of the 


vessel, as our new-versionists seem to have 
done, it ought to be, “ And they poured 
out their. di r saucers,’ and not their 
bowls. 
But besides its common acceptation, the 
word vial has à religious use, and this use 
‘has become classic in so far as our religious 
literature is concerned. Hence, when we 
read, as I did but the other day, in the no- 
tioe of a late work by a distinguished writer, 
‘The author thinks that we are now living 
under the seventh vial,” even the unlearned 
reader takes at once the idea intended; and 
‘Webster in his Dictionary, under the word 
“vial, gives correctly — Vials of God's wrath 
in Scripture, are the execution of his wrath 
‘upon the wicked for their sins.” But sup- 
“pose the reviewer had written, in accord- 
‘ance with the new version, „The author 
thinks that we are now living under the 
‘seventh bowl; would not the remark have 
been more likely to have suggested to the 
mind of the unlearned (those for whom this 
version is especially intended) the idea of the 
Three wise men of Gotham, 
Who went to sea in a bowl,“ 
than any other? 
And I turned to see the voice that 
spake with me, and having turned, I saw 
seven golden lamp-stands.” (Old version 
‘eandlesticks.) Ch. i. 12. | 
If I take a candlestick, and place a lamp 
in it, is it not, in good English, a candie- 
stick still? Or if that question should 
prove too perplexing to the new-versionists, 
let me ask another. Has the introduction 
of gas into our cities converted all our lamp- 
posts into gas-burner-pillars? Or taking 
this very word candlestick, (“ An instra- 
ment or utensil to hold a candle, made in 


‘different forms and of different materials; 
originally a stick ‘or piece of wood. Ne- 
ester) has the word become utterly obsolete: 

now, so that he whe would speak good 
and. | English must speak of candle-trons, or can- 


dle - brusses, or candle-silvers? If these new- 
versionists will take the trouble to read 
Trench’s little work on Words, (I will not 
suggest any more elaborate treatise) espe- 
cially the chapter on “history in words, 


they will get some new ideas respecting 


‘the nature of language in general, and the 
‘English in particular. The authors of our 
‘old version, with a correct understanding of 
the nature of language, and in good Eng- 
lish, have written, „He shall order the 
lamps upon the pure candlestick before the 
Lord continually.” Lev. xxiv. 4. „And 


they shall take a cloth of blue, and cover | 


the candlestick of the light, and his lamps.“ 

Num. iv. 9. And this I say, although 
perfectly aware, as the translators were, 
that the candle-stick was made of pure gold 
the candle-stiok was intended to support 
lamps alone. 


rds | But even taking the new versionists’ 


view of translation, Jamp-stand is not the 
right word for the place. A candle-stand 
is “a small table“ ( Webster) used to place 
a candlestick upon. A candlestick is the 
ec instrument er utensil to hold a candle; 
‘and hence, if we are to have a new word on 
such an occasion as this, analogy requires 
that it should be lamp-stick, and not lamp- 
stand. A lamp-stand is the proper name 
for a small table, and to place a lamp-stick 
upon. | | 


But here is the chef-d’ceuvre in the way 


of translation in this new version, espe- 


cially when we call to mind the fact 
that the grand objection to our English 
Bible, as it has been wrung out from the 


Baptist pulpits of the land for the last quar- 


ter of a century is, that we have transferred, 
and not translated the words baptize and 
baptism. Rev. vi. 6:—A cheniæ of wheat 
for a denarius, and three chenixes of barley 
for a denarius, and the oil and the wine 
hurt them not!“ 

As I read this I could not help imagin- 
ing to myself some good Baptist brother 
reading it for the edification of his country 


‘oongregation; and thus there was forcibly 
‘recalled a story I once heard of a good wo- 


man whose tears were often more abundant 
than the occasion called for, who, when seen 
weeping under a very dull sermon, and 
asked by a neighbour why she wept, replied, 
Did you not hear him say that beau-u-tiful 
word Nebuchadnezzar?”’ 

This new version will never supplant the 
old, nor even cause much trouble to the 
Church. If nothing else, its literary de- 
merits will condemn it. Popular taste, to 
say nothing of a higher principle, will never 
throw aside the pure, noble old “English 
undefiled” of the common version, to deck 
God's revelation in 

This parti-coloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages, 
which the new version offers us. J 


| THE SPIRIT OF SOLOMON. 


nt. eben didst send me in my youth to the 
Which ha ant; I .considered her ways, and learned to 
OUP ot hig in on, labour and to save, and do so still.“ You 
won shall bau drink of the wine | y ed only balf the lesson,” replied the 
the wrath of God, which is poured out eg, Go once more to the ant, and 
mixture into: dhe op of his indig- | frou her to rest in the winter of th 
«Blessed are they who have been called Anon. 


OCTORARA. 
This is the title of 5 small and neat vol- 
ume, by the author of a Commentary on 


the Song of Solomon. That he should have 
been led by his own taste to the selection 


of that remarkable part of the Old Testa- | 


‘ment for hermeneutical study and exposi- 


tion evinces not only his love for poetry, 


‘but is indieative of the sort of poetry which 
he prefers, and would be naturally led to 
cultivate. The mind that produced Octo- 
rara is evidently familiar with such writings 
a8 the Idyls of Theooritus, Virgil’s Eclogues 
and Bucolicks, Homer, Cowper, and espe- 
cially Milton and Thompson. As we passed 
along from page to page, we were continu- 
ally reminded of the author of the “Sea- 
ons.“ 

It has never been our privilege to visit in 
person the locality which our poet makes 
so lovely by his graphic pen, yet had it 
before us in all its majestic beauty, as we 


read the charming sketch beginning on page 


23, The author „looks round on nature 
and on life with the eye which nature be- 
stows only on a poet—the eye that distin- 
guishes in every thing presented to its view 
whatever there is on which imagination can 
delight to be detained, and with a mind 
that at once comprehends the vast, and at- 
tends to the minute.“ 
We would not say a word in disparage- 
ment of the undoubted genius displayed in 
the Mauds, Hiawathas, and id genus omne 
of descriptive, lyric, epic, or whatever sort 
of poetry you may please to call them ; but 
our tastes and sympathies are in closer har- 
mony with such.a spirit as lives and breathes, 
instructs, delights, and inspires devotion, 
in the too short poem before us. Our re- 
marks will indicate the “rank to which” 
we think “him entitled in the realms of the 
“Muses.” He has evidently “quaffed not 
only the waters of the Castalian spring,” of 
Helicon and of Pindus, but he has also 
drank at the same fountain with Asaph, 
Heman, and David. 

The fugitive pieces, moreover, that fol- 
low, are all poetry. There is nothing flat, 
-common-place, and prosaic; but all bespeak 
the poeta nascitur, and at the same time are 
imbued with the spirit of enlightened and 
true devotion. No one can read and enjoy 
them without desiring to have more of the 
love, faith, hope, and other Christian graces 
which they at once exhibit and tend to nur- 
ture. To this short but cordial tribute to a 
work, of which the author will hear more 
from others hereafter, we append a sample 


f its style, sentiment, and versification, in 


the outpouring of his heart, in an eulogy of 
ce the worn and well-used Bible of a friend 
in heaven, with which the poem concludes. 


«Of earthly things this nearest lay his heart. 

Through all the fortunes of a checkered life, 

In joy and grief, in sunshine and in gloom. 
When friends were numerous and when friends 
decayed, 
When the lone heart lay erushed, a bleeding wreck, 

In silent anguish, by life's desert road; 

When sins distressed, when heavenly visions smiled; 

In spiritual gloom, and when our Lord 

Walked in close converse with our burning hearts; 

This precious volume was the only joy; 

- These truths, the gloomy spirit’s only light, 


The crushed and wounded spirits’ only ‘balm. 


‘Here, with the wintry dawn of early. day, 

Oar straining vision searched for living truth; 
And here, in summer twilight’s gathering shades, 
This page of love our aching eyes perused, 

And when ’mid falling chill-dews of the grave, 
The band grew cold and nerveless, and forgot 
Each earthly touch, it wandered still to find 

The page of words of Jesus; and the heart, 
When other loves grew cold, its tendrils warm 

In darkening death strong round this volume drew, 
Loved next to Jesus, the pure amulet 

Filled with the living perfume of his love. 

There, cold and still the hand yet faithful lay, 
True to its latent love, on the old book 

Left now when faith is turned to sight in heaven. 
These pencilled pages, these places worn, 

These pages blotted with the frequent tear 

Burst from contrition’s eye of longing love, 
Speak of a weary pilgrim’s heavenward love, 
Speak of a weary pilgrim’s soul at rest.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FARMER. 
No. II. 
Another of the privileges of the farmer 
is, that his occupation is most conducive to 


3 health. There are some pursuits 


which are useful and honourable, but which 
are prejudicial to health. One set of mus- 
‘cles is taxed to over-exertion, while others 


are left to grow supine and feeble from ha- 
bitual inaction. Many of the employments 
of men tax the brain far beyond natural 
and reasonable bounds, while the physical 
frame is confined to such a sedentary life 
that it is rendered still less able to endure 
severe and protracted mental exercise. But 
the varied and diversified labours of the 
farmer draw equally and harmoniously upon 
the powers of the human system, so that 
each receives appropriate exercise, and thus 
the whole frame is preserved in symmetry 
and health. He is not confined to the un- 
varied and often unwholesome atmosphere 
of the counting-room, the office, or the 
shop. The broad field, on which the bright 
sun is shining, and over which the fresh 
breezes are blowing, is the arena of his toil, 
where nature, with her healthful and in- 
vigorating influences, greets him at every 


step. His employment is less exciting in 
its nature than many others—less wearing 


on the brain and the nervous system; and 


this may be reckoned as one of its special 


privileges. The pursuits of the. minister, 
the lawyer, the physician, are necessarily 
attended with much mental excitement. 
The scenes which lie in their daily walks 
are those which make the greatest draft 
upon the vital forces, and fidelity to their 
duties is sometimes utterly inconsistent with 
a due regard to personal health and safety. 
The life of the farmer is not, indeed, ex- 
empt from fatigue, anxiety,andcare. There 
are seasons when his labours are not blessed 
according to his hope and expectation; when 
his crops are exposed to unfriendly influ- 
ences, and threaten to fail entirely; but his 
solicitude cannot, in the nature of the case, 
be as intense and wearing, or the pressure on 
his vital energies as unrelenting, as in his 
care to whose hands are committed the life 


‘or death of the body, the character and des-. 


tiny of the soul. No responsibility is felt 
like that of him who sees the sick sufferer 
fastening all hope of relief upon his skill 
and attention; of him on whose learning 
and eloquence an ‘accused—perhaps an in- 
nocent fellow-being—has staked his reputa- 
tion or his life; or of his to whom the 
agonized departing spirit looks for help to 
flee fram the wrath to come.“ , 
And in comparison with the pursuits of 
commerce, or the mechanic arts, the far- 


| mer’s occupation is especially privileged in 


its healthful influence. The modern modes 


y of conducting trade and commerce; the 


constant confinement to the desk and the 


| counter; the wear and tear of mental ener- 


freedom from such anxieties and toils. Bank 
hours are nothing to him; his bill-book 
never keeps him awake at night; no change 
of fashions can depreciate the value of his 
products, or lessen the demand for the fruits 
of his toil. Whatever be the pressure in 
the money market, men must have bread, 
and though times are hard and ‘money 
‘<tight,” he is the last to feel it. Both as 
respects its physical and mental tendencies, 
his occupation is immeasurably superior to 
any other in its salubrious influence. His 
life is longer, his frame is stronger, his 
nerves, are steadier, his brain is cooler, his 
sleep sweeter than in the case of those who 


toil in the confinement of the counting- 
house, or bend over the bench in the heated. 


shop. 

Another privilege of the farmer is, that 
his employment tends to promote self-re- 
spect and foster independence. The fields 
he cultivates are his own, and he may tra- 
verse them in all directions at the pleasure 
of his will. He is the «lord of the manor;” 
not indeed a baronial tyrant, or a feudal 
despot, subsisting on the fears and suffer- 
ings of his weaker neighbours, or grinding 
his helpless serfs to the dust; but an intelli- 
gent independent freeholder, drawing in- 
deed his subsistence from his own resources, 
but always mindful of the comfort of his 
dependents, and trustjng for his and their 
‘defence not to his sword and spear, but to 
the laws of his country. ‘All the essential 
elements of life and comfort are in the hands 
of the farmer;—he need thank no man for 
the necessaries of life. 2 

„His herds with milk, his fields with bread, 
His flocks supply him with attire; 
His trees in summer yield him fruit— 
In winter fire.“ 

The circumstances of his vocation are 
naturally fitted to foster a spirit of manly 
independence. The cultivators of the soil 
are the last men to cringe before the pomp 
of royalty, or tremble at the nod of power. 
They are the last men to be subjugated. 
They are the natural and most determined 
defenders of the soil: They have the strong- 
est interest in maintaining its freedom. The 
brave men who, in the days of our country’s 
peril, met thegfoe on the field of battle, and 
turned the invaders back, were mostly the 
hardy tillers of the soil. They left the 
plough in the furrow, to seize the musket 
and march to the scene of strife. Well 
could they respond to the battle cry of the 
Greek warrior— 


Strike! for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike! for the green graves of your sires ; 
God and your native land!“ 
E. 2 R. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


Pulpit Oratory— The other Side. 
_ Messrs. Editors—It is really getting to 
be too bad—the growing clamour, I mean, 
which is at length finding utterance in the 
public press, of the want of style and ora- 
tory in our preachers. The complaint has 
been murmuring among the people for a 
long time, and now that it has taken on a 
public expression, it would seem to be sea- 
sonable for something to be said on the other 
side. Ministers have had quite enough to 
do to resist the insidious influence upon the 
sincereness of their motives and the truth- 
fulness of their labours, arising from this 
known state of things among the people, 
without being subjected to the additional 
temptation which, for the moment at least, 
arises upon the apparent worthiness of the 
charge when unexpectedly objected to our 
view in express articles. A sad and evil 
thing, unspeakably so, Messrs. Editors, will 
it be for us who are called to preach the 
gospel, if we shall so far forget our “ first 
principles“ as to allow this complaint of our 
dullness and dryness, to have any very se- 
rious influence upon our feelings—to force 
us to give up the use of our theological lec- 
tures and systems; nay, to diminish the use 
of our Bibles and Concordances, and drive 
us to the ‘study of man” in steamboats and 
on ’change, for the matter of our sermons 
—to cotton factories, and telegraphs, and 
modern machinery in general, for our illus- 
trations, and to the popular branches of our 
legislatures, to platform speaking, and to 
story-telling, temperance lectures, for our 
style and manner. I would indeed treat the 
charge, as brought against us, with due re- 
spect, and am willing to admit that the mat- 
ter of oratory and elocution deserves the 
side glance of the preacher; but it is as 
certain as there is any truth in human na- 
ture, experience, and true criticism, that 
the religious preacher whose attention shall 
be turned to the subject of style and man- 
ner as a thing of very considerable import- 
ance, will soon come to regard it as a thing 
of prime importance, and then, however ac- 
complished an actor or orator he may have 
become, he is certainly spoiled as a religious 
preacher. Did you ever know a professor 
of elocution to come into a college, or more 
especially into a Theological Seminary, with- 
out painful injury being wrought upon the 
ways of all those who practically took to 
his art? And can a worse thing in these 
respects be done, than that the preacher, 
the inspired account of whose business is 
that he is to teach “the truth in all sinceri- 
ty, in all earnestness, in all instances,” shall 
become aware to himself of the mere rhe- 
toric and elocution with which he is doing 
it? 

That there is such a thing as eloquence, 
which is a perfectly indescribable power, 
born in some men as poets are born, and 
which produces present effects altogether 
incommensurable with appreciable causes, is 
a manifest fact. Such eloquence had Whit- 
field and Patrick Henry. But it is requir- 
ing too much that all preachers shall be 
born Whitfields or Henrys; and as to our 
acquiring the gift, not being born with it, 
we might more reasonably attempt to ac- 
quire the art of poetry without the gift of 
the same, for the secret of poetry is a more 
accessible thing than is that of the kind of 
eloquence of which we are speaking. All 
that we who are not eloquent born, can 
religiously do in this matter is to go on and 
study our hardest, namely, the Bible and 
our Professor’s lectures, and our theologi- 
cal systems, which best explain and syste- 
matize the textual and doctrinal instruc- 
tions of Holy Scripture, and write out our 
sermons (at least for one of the Sunday ser- 
vices) the patientest; our one and only 
conscious object being the truth, the in- 


spired truth; the truth so given, treated, 


sermon is written, and cross out such strik- 
ing passages, such fond figures of speech 


and happy turns of expression as we have 
been pleased with for their own sake; some- 
tines strike them out when they ought not 
to be struck out; but then it is safer to err 
on the side of superstition in this matter, 

ap possibly to sin on the side of vanity 
and. untruthfulness. Such of us as can do 
it may perhaps consent to commit the writ- 
ten sermon to memory, though it is the 
opinion of many that the written sermon, 
which should be as full of strong meat as it 
can. be made, is more properly to. be read or 
recited, than to be delivered after the man- 


it is supposed to be dealing in a kind of 

thought and with a strictness of reasoning 

which call for patient attention on the part 

of the pe ple, : d, therefore, for deliberate- 
“in the 


grown hum-drim in our manner of preach- 
ing the written sermon, we will endeavour 
to speak out with more force, earnestness, 
and emphasis; and, furthermore, if we shall 
be found to have diverted the natural hor- 
tatory manner to the sermon, and to have 
acquired that unhappy incongruousness of 
gesticulating freely with our arms, while 
our eyes are reading from the manuscript, 
we will stop it if we have to tie our hands to 
the desk in order to correct the vice. These 
and many other such things can we do in 
all good conscience and safety; we can cor- 
rect our positive faults as parents correct 
the bad manners of their children; but as 
to making graceful bows, and acquiring 
sweet voices, and becoming perfect patterns, 
you must excuse us—some of us are not so 
gifted. It is a sheer impossibility for a 
man to be so engaged in the single prosecu- 
tion of truth as 1 man must be who is 


writing a sermon, and have at the same 
time a concurrent consciousness of his style, 
and a like impossibility exists in the case of 
its delivery. It is for ever impossible for 


present consciousness of speech and man- 
ner. | 


that rhetoric and oratory are legitimate ob- 
jects of study; but it is strongly affirmed 
that the study is to be done before men 
are studying to be ministers, and that, as a 
general thing, it is too late for a man to 
seek to form a style whose style is already 
formed. What is meant is that the perfec- 
tion of style, (and in the word is included 
all that we embrace under the arts of rhe- 
torie, eloquence, elocution, &c.), is the un- 
sought and unconscious product of an ade- 

uate 
pa produced such finished orators and 
writers, is not to be found in.the schools of 
the rhetoricians and sophists, but in their 
gymnasiums, theatres, and games; and the 
reason why the graduates of Oxford and 


of rhetoriò and elocution in these Universi- 
but in their previous training at Eton 
‘Rugby. And so too, among our own 
preachers, those who have had the advan- 
tage of a thorough training in the arts and 
letters, will naturally be blessed with the 
unquestionably useful and important fruit 
of a good style, both of composition and de- 
livery; whereas the most that those can do 
who have not had such advantages, and do 
not possess them by nature, will be to avoid 
positive faults, and address themselves only 
the more earnestly to weight of matter to 
make up for the other deficiency. 

There can be little doubt that clergymen 
have just cause for complaint in the reitera- 
tion of this charge of the inefficiency of 
their preaching, in consequence of the ün- 
interesting manner of it; or that they, on 
their part, might enter a just ground of 
complaint as against congregations, for their 
lack of a patient and pains-taking attention 
to the sermons which have caused their min- 
isters much labour. There is no question 
where the scriptural truth, as to this whole 
matter, ligs. Let the instructions of our 
Lord, and the writings of his apostles, be 
judged of by the rule that the truth is to be 
preached in such a manner as to forego the 
necessity of a willing heart, and an active 
attention on the part of the reader or hearer, 
and where would it land us? There is as 
little doubt too, from the nature of the 
preacher’s office and calling, what his work 
in this respect is. It is to instruct and 
edify, as well as to admonish and exhort the 
people. It is to establish them in the faith, 
to settle them in sound doctrine, as well as 
to stir them up to zeal and good works. 
And if there is any way in which this can 
he done, without the patient co-operation of 
the people, without the voluntary, continu- 
ous, and even laborious attention of their 
minds, we have yet to ascertain it. Of all 
places on the face of this earth, let us hope 
that all contrivances of “short-cuts to know- 
ledge, and learnings made easy, may be 
kept out of the Christian Church. Nor is 
there any more doubt as to the right view 
of this matter, when we make an appeal to 
the customs of our church-fathers. Let one 
tuen to the sermons of the Cripplegate lec- 
twres, or of Charnocke, or Boston, or With- 
erspoon, and it will easily be seen what, ac- 
cording to the masters of our Israel, the 
thing called a sermon is—and it will be 
seen that it is the very thing which is now 
coming to be cast out as dry and tedious, 
old-fashioned and intolerable. Possibly the 
explanation which has been given of the 
great prevalence of novel-reading, that it 
affords an occupation in which the mind 
can be pleased without the pain of conscious 
effort, might help to explain the prevalent 
state of things in relation to the subject 
under discussion. 

The complaint of dullness is particularly 
charged upon our younger clergy and licen- 


these also, as well as the general accusation, 
is unfounded and most ungracious. How 
often have we seen congregations perfectly 
listless under sermons of our licentiates— 
sermons distinguished for their elaborate 
and scriptural character, full of marrow and 
fatness, but yet coming as a mere empty 
sound to the people, because not mingled 
with figures of speech, and delivered with 
all the graces! The only real fault that 
could be urged against them was, that they 
were too full of thought, and the modesty 
of the young preachers put some restraint 
on their manner. All ministers at times 
preach sermons from which little of a posi- 
tive kind can be got; it might perhaps be 
made up by the oare and prayers of the peo- 
ple. There are very few sermons indeed, 
out of which a willing heart, an alert mind, 


and a patient attention, shall not be able to 


ner of an exhortation. The reason is that 


very. Also, if we have 


simplicity and earnestness to co-exist with a 


In all that has been said, it is not denied 


previous training. The reason why | 


Cambridge are/such masters of English 
style, is to/bé found not in professorships | 


tiates. I maintain that the charge as against 


| 


scarcely enough to 
render them tolerable to the Ohristfan pa- 
tience of our congregations? It is not 
likely, or even possible, nor is it the fact— 
the real fact is, that if the le will con- 
sent to exercise but a little of the mental 
labour in hearing those sermons, which has 
been spent in their preparation, there would 
be found abundance of matter in any one of 
them, at least to compensate for a lack of |. 
manner, which the preacher will cure with 
his growth. 
Let us earnestly hope that these com- 
plaints may not be heeded to the extent that 
any shall be turned from the right way in 
this matter. And as to the complainers: 
if it is their wish to have sermons without 
thought, outside dress in place of intrinsic 
matter, fancy and fiction instead of reality 
and true power, vulgar rant instead of sacred 
decorum, and, in fine, if they wish the pul- 
pit to degenerate into a platform for moral 
lectures, and in the end, it may be, for the 
‘utterance of beautiful Socinian heresies, 
then let them go on till they have suc- 
ceeded in driving their ministers to the for- 
saking of Bible-preaching for oratorical dis- 
plays, doctrinal discourses for rhetorical 
rhapsody, and the solemnity and reverence 
becoming the house of God, for the strut and 
flourish of the stage. Let their voice be 
obeyed, and the glory of our Church will 
have departed ! PRESBYTER. 


GOD HELP THE POOR. 


Darkly the winter day 
Dawns on the moor, 
How can the heart be gay— 

Who can endure? 
See the sad, weary wight, 
Wanders from noon to night, 
Shelterless! homeless quite! 
God help the poor! 


Now the red robin, here, 
Sits on the sill, 

Not e’en a grain of bere“ 
Touches its bill; 

So with the houseless poor, 

Wand’ring from door to door, 

Seeking a morsel more— 
Lord, ’tis thy will. 


White is the virgin snow, 
Bitter the morn, 
See those starved children go, 
Wretched, forlorn! 
Feet without shoe or hose, 
Backs without shelt’ring clothes, 
Strangers to calm repose; 
Why were they born? 


See that lone, aged man, 
Snow-white his hair; 
Mark his sad visage wan, 
Deep his despair; 
Craving the rich man’s food, 
Owner of many a rood, 
Lord, thou art always good, 
~ Hear his heart-prayer. 


Yonder a woman goes, 
Ragged and old, 

Barefooted o’er the snow, 
Famished and cold; : 

How her poor children cling 

To her side shivering, 

Chickens beneath her wing 
Doth she enfold! 


First falls the sleet and rain, 
Slowly they go, 

By forest-side, sheltered plain, 
Wailing their woe; 

City street now they see, 

Here they roam wild and free, 

Are they not flesh as we— 
Can’st thou say “no?” 


Night spreads her sable wing, 
Where can they lie? 
Sorrow like theirs must bring 

Tears to the eye; 
Full the cloud torrent falls, 
Down they must lie in halls, 
Each to his Maker calls, 
Lord! let me die!“ 


Ye whom the heavens bless, 
Give from the store; | 
Twill ne’er make your treasures less 
Must make them more. 
For he that gives cheerfully, 
God loves so tenderly, 
Give to him!—pray with me, 
God help the poor! 
— Churchman. 


* A species of barley. 


N EWSPAPER IN FLUENCE. 


The Puritan Recorder, in copying a pa- 
ragraph from the Presbyterian on the above 
topic, says: 

“The truth is, we have yet but imper- 
fectly realized what a power, for — 
harm, the religious newspaper press is ex- 
erting on the community. The reading of 
religious newspapers, by the people as a 
whole, is in the gate doubtless ten 
times as much as their ing of books—if 
we except the Bible. And what is published 
in the newspapers ordinarily secures ten 
readers, to one which is secured for the 
newly published books. That book ‘will 
have a rare good fortune that shall be sold 
in as many thousand copies as are issued 
weekly by our respectable newspapers.“ 

Of similar purport is the following, from 
the Edinburgh Witness. 

“What are the most influential writings 
of the present time—the writings that tell 
with most effect on public opinion? Not, 
certainly, the graver or more elaborate pro- 
ductions of the press. Some of these in 
former times exerted a prodigious influence. 
But whéther it be that we live in an age too 
superficial to produce, or too busy to read, 
such works, or at once superficial and busy 
both, without either the works to read or 
time to read them in, it is certain that 
ost all power has passed away from the 
grave and the elaborate to the light and 
the clever, and that what would have been 

ronounced about a century ago the Least 
influential kinds of writing, must now be 
recognized as by far the most influential. 
8 the early 


s of Johnson, Pray, what do you re- 
gard as the least important departments of 
your literature, both in themselves and their 
effects, and that tell least on the public 
mind?’ the reply would probably have 
been, ‘Why, the writing in our newspa- 
pers, and our novels.’ And now the same 
reply would serve at least equally well to 
indicate the kinds of writing that are most 
telling and influential. None others exert 
#0 great a power over the general mind of | 
the community as novels and newspaper 


of worship was erected in Mar 
Christian 


articles. And the mode of piece-meal pub- 
lication recently resorted to by our more 
popular novelists, gives to the effect proper 
to their compositions as pictures of 
genius and power, the further effect of 
pamphlets or magazines: they are at once 
novels and newspaper articles too. 


First Church Organization in the 
United States. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


The first Presbyterian Church in the United 
States was organized in Philadetphia, about 
the year 1698.* Its first pastor was the Rev. 
Jedediah Andrews, who continued to exercise 
his ministry in that charge until near the time 
of his death, in 1747. The first Presbytery was 
organized under the name of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, probably in the beginning 
of the bare 1705 ; and the first person licen- 
sed and ordained by this body to preach the 
everlasting gospel was a Mr. John Boyd, in 
the following year. The first Synod was 
formed in Philadelphia, under the title of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, on Friday, the 
17th of September, 1717, when the Rev. 
George McNish preached the opening ser- 
mon from John xxi. 17. 

Rev. Jedediah Andrews was chosen the 
first Moderator, and Rev. Robert Wother- 
spoon the first Clerk. Thirteen ministers 
and six ruling elders were present from the 
four Presbyteries which at that time com- 
posed the entire Presbyterian Church in 
this country. The first — Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church was held in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
on Thursday, the 21st of May, 1789. It 
was opened with a sermon by Rev. John 
Witherspoon, D. D., President of the Col - 
lege of New Jersey, and the Rev. John 
Rogers, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyte- 


‘rian Church, New York, was chosen the 


first Moderator. The body was composed 
of four Synods and sixteen Presbyteries. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN. 


The First Presbytery of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in this country was 
constituted in 1774, by Rev. Messrs. John 
Cuthbertson, Matthew Lind, and Alexander 
Dobbin, and ruling elders from the several 
Reformed Presbyterian This 
Presbytery becoming extinct by the forma- 
tion of the Associate Reformed Church at Pe- 
quea, Pennsylvania, on the 18th June, 1782, 
the Reformed Presbytery was re-organized 
in the Spring of 1798, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, by the Rev. Messrs. James McKin- 
ney and William Gibson, with the proper 
ma elders. The first Synod of thé Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church was formed in 
Philadelphia on the 24th of May, 1809, by 
all the ministers of that Church in this 
country, and by elders from all the sessions. 

Rev. Wm. Gibson, the oldest minister 
present, being called to the Moderator’s 
chair, constituted the court by prayer, in the 
name and by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the alone King and Head of 
the Church. The name assumed by the 
body was that of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in America. The Rev. 
Gilbert McMaster was chosen first Modera- 
tor, and the Rev. John Black the first Stated 
Clerk. The Synod formed at once three 
Presbyteries: viz., the Northern, the Mid- 
dle, and the Southern. 

ASSOCIATE. 

The first meeting of the Associate Synod 
was held on the third Wednesday of May, 
1801, at 11 o’clock, A™M., in Philadelphia, 
and was opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
William Marshall, by whom, also, the Synod 
was formally constituted with prayer. That 
first day was spent in solemn fasting and 
prayer. There were seventeen ministers on 
the roll, and these were divided into the four 
Presbyteries of Philadelphia, Chartiérs, 
Kentucky, and Cambridge. This body now 
numbers 1 Synod, 20 Presbyteries, 175 
ministers, and 267 churches. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED. 


The first organization of the Synod of the 
Associate Reformed Church took place in 
the house of Mr. William Richards, in the 
city of Philadelphia, on the 31st of October, 
1782, when it was constituted with prayer 
by the Rev. David Telfair, who had presi- 
ded over the Convention of Associate and 
Reformed Presbyterian ministers and elders, 
which had agreed upon this plan of organi- 
zation at Pequea, in the previous June. The 
Rev. John Mason, of New York, was chosen 
the first Moderator, and Mr. Robert Patter- 
son, an elder from Philadelphia, the first 
Clerk. 

There were present Messrs. John Mason 
and Robert Annan, ministers, and William 
McKinney, ruling elder, from the Associate 
Presbytery of New York—Messrs. James 
Proudfit, John Rodgers, John Smith, and 
William Logan, ministers, and Joseph Mil- 
ler and Thomas Douglass, elders, from the 
Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania—and 
Messrs. John Cuthbertson, Matthew Lind, 


and Alex. Dobbin, ministers, and James 


Bell, John Cochran, and Robert Patterson, 
elders, from the Presbytery of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

The first General Synod of the Associate 
Reformed Church was held at Greencastle, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, on Wednes- 
day, the 30th of May, 1804. The Rev. 
John M. Mason, D. D., of New York, 
preached a sermon from Tit. i. 9—“ Hold- 
ing fast the faithful word,” and constituted 
the Synod with prayer. The Rev. Alexan- 
der Dobbin was chosen the first Moderator, 
and Rev. James Gray the first Stated Clerk. 
Thirteen ministers and nine ruling elders 
were in attendance on certified commissions 
from four Synods and eight Presbyteries. 

METHODIST. 

The first Methodist class-meeting in this 
country was formed in the city of New 
York, by Philip Embury, in 1766. The 
first annual conference was held in Philadel- 
phia, in 1773, when the body consisted of 


10 preachers and about 1100 members. 


The first formal organization of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church as an ecclesiastical 
body took place on the 25th of December, 
1784, in Baltimore, when 61 of the 88 preach- 
ers belonging to the Church were assembled 
together for conference; and the Rev. Francis 
Asbury ordained by Dr. Coke, who was 
present from England, the first Bishop in 
the American Church. The first delegated 
General Conference was held in the city of 
New York, in May, 1812, when the body 
had so increased that there were connected 
with it 688 travelling preachers and 196,357 
members in the churches. 


BAPTIST. 


The first Baptist church r in this 
country was at Providence, Rhode Island, 
by Roger Williams, in 1639. One was at- 
tempted the same year in Massachusetts; 
but was forcibly broken up, and its mem- 
bers were fined by the General Court. The 
first minister ever settled in New Hamp- 
shire was the Rev. Hanserd Knollys of the 


* This Church was composed of a number 
of English and Welsh dissenters and a few 
French Protestants, who were accustomed at 
first to worship in connection with a few Bap- 
tists, in a storehouse at the corner of Chestnut 


and Second streets. The continued there 
rian house 


tween Second and Third streets.— 


— 


— 


Baptist Church. This increased 
that it now presents the ſo atatistios: 
14,628 churches, 9817 ministers, 1,251,050 


members. 


EPISCOPAL. 

The first Protestant Episcopal Conventioa 
formed in this country met in Philadelphia, 
on the 27th of September, 1789; and there 
being no bishops of that Charch in the 
United States except the Rev. Samuel Sea- 
bury, D. D., (who bad been consecrated by 
the non-juring Bishops of Scotland, and was 
not, on that account, cordially received by 
the Church at | the . William 
White, D.D., of Phila phia, and the Rev. 
Samuel Provost, D. D., of New York, were 
selected to proceed to England and obtain 


the proper consecration, Accordingly 

— thither. they were — = Bish- 
ops in the hem rime palace of Lam- 
beth, by the Rev. John Moore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and returning to this coun- 
try, — U— once the exercise of the 
episcopacy in their ive dioceses. The 
first — consecrated in the United States 
was the Rev. Thomas Johu C D.D. 
from the diocese of Maryland, by Bishop 
Provost, at the trieonial Convention in New 


York, in 1792. Thie ‘now ‘has 87 
bishops, 81 di 1712 ministers, and 
120,000 member - 


~ 


QUAKERS. 

The first Yearly Meeting of Friends, or 
Quakers, in this country was held August 
28, 1681, at the house of Thomas Gardner, 
in Burlington, New Jersey. This meeting 
continued to be held every year in that 
place until 1684, whem it began to be held 
at Burlington and Philadelphia alternately. 


UNITARIAN. 


The first open preacher of the principles 
of Unitarianism in this country was Dr. 
Freeman, at first a reader, and | 
on being ordained by some members of his 
own congregation, minister of the Episco 
Church in King’s Chapel, Boston. the 
first American Unitarian author was the 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, afterward minister of 
the Second Universalist Society in Boston, 
In 1803, he published a treatise on the 
Atonement, which was the first American 
work in which Unitarianism was -avowed 
and defended. The first attempt to build in 
the United States a Unitarian house of wor- 
ship was made in Philadelphia in 1812, 
when a large part of the means for its ereo- 
tion was raised in England. | 


INANIMATE PREACHING. 


* 

_ Sydney Smith thus comments on the dead 
and formal style of preaching common in 
English pulpits, and not altogether unknown 
on this side of the water:—‘‘ Why are we 
natural every where but in the pulpit? No 
man expresses warm and animated feelings 
any where else, with his mouth alone, but 
with his whole body; he articulates with 
every limb, and talks from bead to: foot with 
a thousand voices. Why this holoplexia on 
sacred eccasions alone? Why call in the 
aid of paralysis to piety? Is it a rule of 
oratory to balance the style against the sub- 
ject, and to handle the most sublime truths 
in the dullest language and driest manner? 
Is sin to be taken from men, as Eve was 
from Adam, by casting them into a deep 
slumber? Or from what possible perver- 
sion of common sense are we all to look 
like field-preachers in Zembla, holy lumps 
of ice numbed into quiescence, and stagna- 
tion, and mumbling? There is, I grant, 
something discouraging at present to a man 
of sense in the sarcastical phrase of “popular 
1 but I am not entirely without 

ope that the time may come when energy 
in the pulpit may be no longer considered 
as a mark of superficial understanding; when 
animation and affectation will be separated ; 
when churches will cease (as Swift says) to 
be public dormitories; and sleep be no longer 
looked upon as the most convenient vehicle 
of good sense.“ 


— 


BEQUESTS OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


On the 8th ult,, Mr. John Ferguson of 
Cainbrock, died at his residence near Irvine, 
in Ayrshire, Scotland, of which town he was 
a native, in his 69th year. At the openin 
of his will, after the funeral, it was foun 
that Mr. Ferguson had died of 
means to the value of $6,250,000! On the 
whole, the old gentleman has divided his 
immense wealth in a way which has given 
considerable satisfaction. Relations who 
were poor he has made comfortable, and 
those who were already in easy circum- 
stances are now affluent. Besides recently 
giving to relations and charitable societies 
sums varying from $5000 to $150,000, he 
has left legacies to relations on both father’s 
and mother’s side, near and distant, to the 
vast amount of $3,905,000. The legatees 
amount to upwards of one hundred in num- 
ber, and the legacies vary from $2500 to 
$50,000. to the respective recipients. He 
has also left $100,000 among twenty-four 
personal friends; but the bequests which 
the public are most interested in are the fol- 
lowing, for charitable, educational, and re- 
ligious purposes, viz:—To be distributed by 
his trustees among the poor of Irvine, time 
and mode at discretion of trustees, $5000; 
to the poor in Halfway of Irvine, $5000; for 
the instruction of the youth of Irvine, $5000 ; 
to each of the six churches in Irvine, $250— 
$1500; also, in connexion with the town of 
Irvine, his trustees to set apart the sum of 
$25,000, the interest of which to be for the 
benefit of deserving women above forty 

ears of age, in reduced circumstances, who 

ave never got parish assistance; also a like 
sum of $25,000, the interest of which to be 
paid to deserving men above forty years of 
age, in reduced circumstances, who have 
never got parish assistance; for charitable, 
educational, and benevolent societies and in- 
stitutions in Scotland, $250,000; for reli- 
gious societies and institutions in Scotland, 
$100,000; for or industrial schools 
in Scotland, $50,000; or, in the option of 
Mr. Ferguson’s trustees, the annual income 
of these sums to be applied for these 
poses; and the reversion of his estate, which 
will be very large, he has directed to be set 
apart and invested on real or al se- 
curities as a permanent fund, to be called 
„The Ferguson Bequest Fund,” the inter- 
est or produce thereof to be paid and applied 
towards the maintenance and promotion of 
religious ordinances and education, snd mis- 
sionary operations, and for public libraries, 
in the first instance, in the six western 
counties of Scotland, viz: county of Ayr, 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and counties of 
Wigtown, Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbar- 
ton, by payment for the erection or sup 
of churches and schools in connexion with 
the guoad sacra Churches of the Establish- 
ment, Free Church, the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and the Independent Ch For 
the management of this fund the body of 
trustees named by the deceased is to be in- 
creased to thirteen, viz: three of the Es- 
tablished Church, four of the Free Church, 
four of the United Presbyterian Church, 
one of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
and one of the Independent Church. The 
execntors under the will are eleven in num- 


ber, chiefly resident in Glasgow and Irvine. 
—Edinburgh Witness: 
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are concerned, an we are 
tlist>mething'eould be gained to the 
parties the Christian pub- 
fe, pertoual newspaper controversy. 
And 
We have received 
forithe Palestine Agricultural Mission three 
dollars from Mrs. McMillan, Newcastle ; 
two dollars: from Z. M. Littell, Ohio; and 


Rey. Joux A. MoCiuwa.—We regret 
to learn that. Mr. McClung, whose labours 
a paster in the capital of Indiana have 
been 20 highly appreciated, and whose elo- 
quent speech in the General Assembly at 
Buffalo made such an impression, is in a 
yery;delicate state of health. He had ac- 
gepted, a call. to Augusta, Georgia, some 
wonths since, but has been unable to enter 
upon his duties. The Presbyterian Herald 
ae: The friends of the Rev. John A. 
McClung'will be pained to learn that he is 
still detained ut Indianapolis. He has been 
able to preach but a single time since Octo- 
ber, The sympathies and prayers of a very 
large-circle of friends will be extended to 
him ia his deep affliotions.“ 1 
BARNES? Gosr zn PREAcHING.—The 
Genessee Evangelist, published at Rochester, 
New York, in noticing the’ statement of the 
Puritan Recorder, that there is a growing 
taste for earnest gospel preaching in New 
England, seys: 
Do not the crowded audiences, that now as- 
semble almost daily to hear plain, practical 
éxtempore preaching in this city, afford addi- 
tional evidence that the above sentiments are 
becoming well nigh universal? In two in- 
stances within a few months have we seen the. 
interest of an audience lost, and their sensibili- 
ties apparently shocked by discourses, which 
elsewhere and at another time than in the 
pulpit and on the Sabbath, would have been 
regarded as literary efforts of a high order. 
„The rage for sparkling intellegtualities in 
ulpit discourse does seem to be declining, and 
Phas not to the detriment, but, as we think, 
greatly tothe advantage and promotion of true 
religion in our midst. Ignorance and crude 
common place in the pulpit have been known 
aud deplored as one extreme, ee branches 
of the. Shureh, and this falsely learned style is 
pormane the oR osite extreme brought about 
J reaction. I must rejoice then, if there is 
an increasing appreciation of that learni 
which is of the word and the Spirit, and whic 
appeals to the heart as well as understanding.” 


A Noven AsskssMENT.— The Presbyte- 
rian Herald, in announcing the praisewor- 
thy fact that the Chestnut street church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, had commenced the 
year by wiping off all their debt, and rais- 
ing the salary of their much ésteemed pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Halsey, states the singu- 
lar fact that in order to meet this increased 
expense the congregation ‘have determined 
to lay a tax of ten per cent. upon all their 
collections for benevolent objects.” This seems 
to be robbing Peter to pay Paul. The Her- 
ald fears that though those who give prom- 
ise to add ten per cent. to their contributions 
in. view of this arrangement, the result will 
be that the Boards will come off minus that 
amount of their ordinary receipts from that 
young and prosperous church. 

—-— 

Dr. ALEXANDER THE ORIGINATOR OF 
ReLicious Nrewspapers.—After all that 
has been said as to the relative claims of vari- 
ous parties to the honour of having origina- 
ted religious newspapers, it seems that it 
belongs to the late Dr. Alexander. Under 
date of 1810, in his biography he is quoted 
as saying: 
In considering the wants of the . and 
the difficulties of reaching the multitude with 
religious instructions, I conceived the plan of 
a religious newspaper, a thing at that time 
unknown in the world. But as the thing was 
new, [ mentioned it to none but two or three 
of my ruling elders, and it met with approbation. 
It was suggested that we had a printer, who was 
a well-informed young man, John W. Scott. 
I conversed with him, and he drew up a well- 
Written, but rather florid address, to accom- 
pany a prospectus. Before the plan was, car- 
lied into effect I was removed to Princeton; 
but Mr. Scott went forward with the enter- 

rise, aud published for a number of years, 

fore any other work of the kind was thought 
of; The Christian Remembrancer.”’ 
This paper having been published in Phila- 
delphia, in 1810, was the pioneer of this class 
of journals, and is entitled to rank as the old- 
est religious newspaper. As to Dr. Alexan- 
der's connection with the matter, it is well 
known that he was true to his idea of the 
iwiportance of this agency, for usefulness to 
his dying day, having, as is well known, 
written very extensively for the religious. 
newspapers, especially in the later years of 
his life. 

Tur Brick Prorerty.—We 
perceive, says the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, that some of our contemporaries 
between 

be lessees of this property and the Corpo- 
ration. Our readers generally we appre- 


hend are familiar with the facts of the con- 


troversy. The plot of ground on which the 
ehurch is built was granted by the Corpora 
tion in 1766, for church or religious pur- 
poses. Within ten years a church was built, 
and part of the ground appropriated for a 
cemetery. The interior of the church was 
démolished during the revolutionary war, 
but was restored after peace was proclaimed, 
and very shortly after the annual rent was 
reduced by the Corporation to the sum of 
$53.12, at which rent it has been held for 
three-quarters of century. 

The church are now desirous of moving 


up town. The property has long been valu- 


able, and the church propose to the Corpora- 
tion to unite with them in a sale, allowin 

three-quarters of the proceeds to the church, 
for the erection of a now building up town, 
and one quarter to the Corporation, fixing 
the minimum price at $225,000. The Board 


of, Aldermen, we learn, have concurred in 


this proposal, but the Board of Councilmen 
do not think it sufficiently satisfies the city’s 
claim upon the property. And so the mat- 


ter stands. The — receiving only 
for the stinging rebuke of his holy teachings 
and pure life. Hence we have the solu- 


858.12 1 rent for the very valuable 
plop g the church, having no power to 

convert it to secular purposes, are compelled | 
to retain it as church. The interests in- 
volved are immense, and both are losing by 
the delay in the adjustment of the matter, 
Probably the only or the readiest way to 


an one that th 
to then. | 
They am a very active and industrious 


Thair- concerns never 


reas; upon them so heavily that they can- 
—— —— appropriate to other peo- 
ple'a. Thephysicianmay reach s point where 
his calls exceed his ability to attend to them; 
the lawyer may be applied to by more: cli- 
érits than he can possibly do justice to; but 
never so with the busy-Body. He has time 
enough for all cases, however numerous. 
. Busy-bodies are remarkable for their 
views: do not Rmit them- 
selves within the n circle of their own 
homes or places of business. They are con- 
scious of a capacity for a vastly wider field. 
No pent up Uticacan.confine their powers. 
No brick walls, nor doors, nor bars, nor 
gates can-shutthem in. They must have a 


neighbourhood, or éongregation. And is 
not this scriptural? Does 
we must Jove our neighbours as ourselves? 
What harm, then, in exercising a kindly 
oversight as to the personal, domestic, and 
financial interests of one's friends and every- 
day acquaintanoes? So, busy-bodies can stand 
upon a text of Scripture when they wish to 
look over the fence into other people’s pri- 
3. Busy-bodies are remarkable for their 
memories. They can listen to a score of 
narratives, great and small, as to “other 
men’s matters,” in a single day; and yet 
they will distinctly remember the details in 
each particular case. This may be owing, 
in part, to their not allowing what they 
have heard, long to lie dormant; inasmuch 
as the news gathered at one place is gener- 
ally nsed at the next, and so on until, 
by the time the day’s round has been com- 
pleted, the same thing has been told a score of 
times. Not precisely the same thing either, 
inasmuch as busy-bodies falsify the old pro- 
verb, Rolling stones gather no moss, 
since the further their stories roll, the 
| larger they grow, until one would at last 
scarcely imagine them to be the same they 
had met at the starting point. 

4. Busy-bodies are remarkable for their 
wisdom. To this fine and rare quality there 
seems scarcely a limit in their case. Who 
is that?” said the writer, at a social company 
one evening to a lady friend, as we turned 
our eyes upon one of her sex, whose counte- 
nance and bearing indicated her to be no 
common person. That?“ said our friend, 
“Why don’t you know her? That is the 
wisest woman in the world. She knows 
every thing!” The same thing may be 
affirmed of the whole tribe of busy-bodies. 

They understand precisely what all their 
neighbours should or should ‘not do under 
any circumstances, either actual or possible. 
Busy-body can tell good Mrs. Milk-and- 
water what time her children should rise 
and go to bed; whether they should be fed 
on treacle or gruel; when she should scold 
them roundly or box their ears; and pre- 
cisely the state of the thermometer in which 
Tartan kilts and bare knees are admissible. 
Busy-body can decide exactly whether Mr. 
Get-along can afford to drive his carriage 
and have a country house; whether Mrs. 
Get-along and her children are not spending 
more money than the good man is making; 
and can shake his head ominously when the 
Get-alongs are the topic of discourse, sagely 
remarking that “there always will be some. 
fast people.“ Busy-body is especially au 
fait in the concerns of the minister and his 
family. He can tell to a penny what the 
Rev. Mr. Meekness should pay a pound for 
beef, and for potatoes by the half-peck; 
whether he should have bought a new suit 
in the month of February or the latter part 
of March; whether Mrs. Meekness’ last 
dress should have been silk, Cashmere, de 
laine, or calico; and also how long Mr. 
Meekness ought to pray and preach, how 
often he should visit his people, and whether 
or not he should venture to let any hair 
grow on his face. In short, there is scarce- 
ly any thing in which Busy-body is not 
6e booked up, even to the extent of direct- 
ing those impersonations of wisdom and in- 
fallibility—newspaper editors—what they 
ought and ought not to have put into their 
columns. 

5. The family of busy-bodies is a very 
extensive one. Not a country under the 
sun is there, where some of them are not to 
be found; not a village or rural neighbour- 
hood is there, which cannot point to one or 
more of them among its quiet denizens. 
They boast, also, of an ancient and most 
honpurable lineage, claiming descent in the 
dirbet line from King Solomon. 

6. We conclude by the observation that 
busy-bodies are noted for taking heed to 
the injunction of the apostle Peter as to 
their particular class, ‘Let none of you 
suffer as a busy-body.” Well, as far as 
possible, they do not. They constantly 
take care that their strictures do not re- 
bound upon them, by keeping some back 
door open through which they may creep 
out in an emergency. Hence, comparative- 
ly speaking, they seldom “suffer.” On the 
contrary, their plan is to make other people 
‘suffer.’ They have the credit of having 
caused no little suffering in their day, by 
wounding sensitive natures, worrying the 
fearful and timid, kindling up heart-burn- 
ings, encouraging idle gossip and backbit- 
ings, and bringing reproach upon the cause 
of Christ. But this is their vocation. 


EARTH AN UNCONGENIAL SOIL 
FOR HIGH VIRTUE. 


EVER is human depravity so stirred 

up from its depths, and rendered 
more malignant, than by the presence of 
goodness. From this cause perfect virtue. 
could not dwell in this world—it would be 
persecuted out of it. The very presence of 
the all-perfect Jesus euraged the world. 
He was not suffered to have any certain 


“Qwelling place; his life was in constant 


jeopardy; the scowl of malignity followed 
him, and at length he was hunted out of 
life by the embittered cry, Orucify him! 
crucify him! He was too pure long to live 
in an atmosphere so tainted, or in the midst 
of a community so degenerate. The harm- 
lessness of his life, the benevolence of his 
heart, the perfect purity of his conduct, 
instead of proving a protection, aroused the 
opposition and bitter hate of the people, 
until, in a sense, it became necessary that 
the world should amend, and become like 
him, or he should retire from it. When 
perfect holiness and perfect goodness were, 
in the person of Jesus, suspended on the 


cross, wickedness exulted in the sacrifice! 


It was thus, it supposed, it would escape 


tion of a daily observable fact. The world 
can, tolerate a religion of formalism, and 


bear with those who, professing the reli- 


gion of Jesus, are compliant and conform- 
ing. When, however, their religion is of 
a strict and uncompromising type; when it 


reaeh,® settlement: would be to subnyjg. the 


‘ 


V 


— 


becomes a living exemplification of the life 


| tion in a mere 


dare for ‘every body in their village, or 
not the Bible say 


Jesus, in the best 
mit ti of | 2 2 ] 


and ¢ 
cases a 


merit opposition is used. Men 
whé@ were je is of the peri ion of a God, 


to an approac 


Pot be likely 
to that perfec- 


the disciple. Another fact: ma 

same principle, be . for. 
there is 80 little persecution, is that there is 
ittle Te piety. world would 
look so leniently on the Church were. its 


temper more spiritual and heavenly, their 


devoutness more genuine and apparent, 


their deadness to the world more entire, 


their example would be a living rebuke to 


the world around them, and its malignant 
feeling toward them would be. aroused. 


| And van we rejoice that we are no longer 


in danger of martyrdom, if our exemption 
is owing to our faithlessness? Can we be 
glad that the world is rather disposed to 
caress than kill u? 


* 


“THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER. 


A MONG our book notices we said of a 
1 recent publication, Lanmere, that it 
was 46 likely to attract attention for its skill 
in the delineation of character and domestic 
scenes, and the excellent tone which per- 
vades it. Like all other works/of fiction 
sent to our office, we gave it only that cur 
sory examination which would/enable us to 
speak of it in general terms, Our contem- 


porary of the Episcopal Recorder singles 


out our notice for a special disquisition, in 
which we are accused of rash judgment. 
The Recorder, describing the book, says: 

The plot, as we have already noticed, is 
easy of comprehension. First comes an er- 
tremely disagreeable mother, whom the novel- 
ist exhausts all her powers in making as odious 


‘as words can make her, and who is introduced 


to us as the leading ‘“church-member” of an 


orthodox New England church. We then have 


a daughter, equally odious with the mother, 


creature. If they have 


membership more thoroughly baptized into 
the Spirit of Christ. Were the seal of the 
disciples. more earnest and constant, their 


and equally eminent in the church. Next comes 


a second sister, who is very lovely, and very 
irreligious, who is the heroine, the object evi- 
dently being to show how orthodoxy throws 
wrinkles on the character and heart, and how 


superiority to creeds is associated with all fe- 


minine graces. As a hero, then steps in a 
Lord Prince inthe shape of a very rationalistic 
clergyman, who talks. Theodore Parkerism, and 
marries the youngest sister, as a sort of Cin- 
derella, having manfully resisted the snares of 
the mother and elder sister to draw him into 
the latter’s toils.” 

We should judge from this summary 


that our contemporary had read the book 
even more cursorily than ourselves. The 
disagreeable church-member of “an ortho- 
dox New England Church,” and her disa- 
greeable daughter, a member of the same 
church, were actually members of the church 
of which the said ‘rationalistic clergyman” 
was pastor! How could it then be an or- 
thodox church, or else, how could he be a 
minister of the Theodore Parker school? 
The Recorder can reconcile this discrepancy 
at its leisure. 

Then as to the characters, the two church 
members alluded to are certainly described 
as very disagreeable, but not with any 
appearance on the part of the author to 
bring diseredit on religion or on its genu- 
ine professors. The Recorder must have 
been extremely happy in its religious asso- 
ciations, if it has not sometimes met with 
just such talking, disagreeable, managing, 
hypocritical professors of religion as the 
said two ladies. Are they to be shielded? 
Is it not a substantial benefit to religion to 
expose such characte Do we not write 
and preach against such false pretensions, 
for the purpose of warning others against 
following theirexample? So far as we can 
see, the author of Lanmere has justly drawn 
the character, and suffered it to speak for 
itself. 

Then, again, the ‘rationalistic clergy- 
man' is the one who was recommended by 
the former aged pastor, when dying, as his 
successor; and if there be anything like 
Parkerism in the death-bed scenes of this 
good old man, we have not sagacity to de- 
tect it. As to the ‘rationalistic clergy- 
man' himself, we find him benevolent, given 
to meditation and prayer, watchful over his 
flock, especially the poor; and we hear him 
commending his sister, who was a help-meet 
to him, as ‘hovering over the beds of the 
dying, performing the most menial offices 
for the sick, taking the poor children of 
want and sorrow to her bosom, and pointing 
the desolate mourner to the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world.” 


Now, if the disciples of Theedore Parker 


talk in this way, they talk better than we 


supposed they did. 

Then as to the young sister, who was not 
a professor of religion, and who was, as the 
Recorder says, “ very irreligious, we find 
her portrayed as a most genial and loving 
little girl, always prompt to any good 
work, and constantly attending upon her 
dying pastor, notwithstanding the conta- 
gious nature of his disease, and comforting 
his last hours by reading to him the precious 
promises of the Scriptures. Seldom has so 
lovely a character been drawn as that of 
Bessie, and we cannot but understand the 
feelings of the so-called „ rationalistic cler- 
gyman, who, when she shrunk from his 
overtures because she was not a professor, 
replied, „A professor of religion? But I 
hope, I trust, I believe that you are more 
than that—that Yop are 8 possessor of the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus—I have 
watched you closely, and your daily life has 
been such as to leave me no room for doubt 
that you have been taught of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart.” Surely Bessie, 
when her spirit and life are considered, 
should not be branded as “very irreligious!“ 

While we do not, on a re-examination of 
this book, find any very distinctive religious 
portraiture, we find nothing which might 
seem to disparage religion, except it may be 
the successful description of false and un- 
worthy professors. We really think the 
Recorder does not deal out righteous judg- 
ment on the book. 


Turning to some of our exchanges which 


lie near us, we find the New York Church- 
man speaking of it as a life-like portrayal 
of character, and as „a perfect picture of 
New England life. We find the cautious 
Puritan Recorder of Boston, which would 
have been likely to detect Unitarianism in 
the book if it had been there, speaking of 
it as „written in a style of calm beauty, and 
yet abounding in vigorous thought and in 
excellent lessons which are fitted at once to 
impress and improve the heart.“ 

The Christian Observer remarks: 

„The characters are delineated true to life, 
and every page beams forth with a moral, ren- 
dering the book one of the most interesting 
and instructiye that have recently fallen under 
our natice.” | 
Me are sorry that our contemporary has 
been so much afflicted by our presumed 
sins, that he thought it necessary to make 
our brief notice of an ephemeral publication 
the text for a column of editorial not much 
to our praise. It may possibly remember 
that it pursued a similar course in reference 
to our opinion of a book which it pronounced 
Unitarian, at least in its tendencies, but 
which we commended, and which subse- 
quently to our notice many high critical 
authorities commended, which has been 
translated into several foreign languages, 
republished in England under high aus- 
pices, has become a text-book in seminaries 


followed in succession; and in our large 


sites especially, pedestrians have had to en- 


r sidewalke’and crossings not much to 


their taste. This, we are aware, is no news_| 


to our readers, as from the general diffusion 
of the cold and stormy weather, each has 
had his personal .experience of its quality. 
We refer to the matter for the purpose of 
reminding ourselves and our readers that 
the above-mentioned vicissitudes are not 
chance-occurrences, but the special appoint- 


ments of a wise, superintending Providence, 


who is infinitely more competent to regu- 
late the seasons than we are. This fact 
might suggest a caution, that whatever per- 
sonal discomforts we may meet with, we 
should suppress the querulousness which is 
so apt to rise within us and find audible 
expression, Complaints arise on all sides, 
and view the matter as we may, they are 


complaints against the providence of God. 


If we analyze our feelings, we may detect a 
restless, if not a rebellious dissatisfaction 
with the ‘ways of God; a sense of injury 
done us, and an arrogant persuasion that if 


we had the regulation of these matters, we 


could order things better. The epithets so 
commonly applied to the weather when not 
exactly suiting our idea of comfort, are 
emphatic protests against the wisdom. of the 
presumptuous. God has governed the 
world since he made it, and having made it, 
and being perfectly acquainted with the na- 
ture, structure, and relations of its various 
parts, we might presume that he alone is 


competent to direct its various phenomena. 


When he commissions the stormy winds, 
the cold, the hail, the snow of winter, or 
the drought, the overflows, and fervid heats 
of summer, he has great purposes to accom- 
plish, which our limited knowledge cannot 
comprehend, but the benefits of which we 
enjoy in a thousand different ways. 
any one imagine what kind of weather we 
should have if its regulation were left to 
human counsels? Would all neighbour- 
hoods, or all individuals in any one neigh- 
bourhood, be satisfied with the decision of 
a congress of the wisest men who could be 
selected for such a purpose? Let us defer, 
then, to an all-wise Providence, and cheer- 
fully submitting to our little personal dis- 
comforts, rejoice in the government of God, 
and check the feeling and language of com- 
plaint. 
— 


SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


OD has told us that all our happiness 
is to be found alone in him; in his 
forgiving mercy, his encouraging smiles, 
his ennobling fellowship. Men, presuming 
to be wiser than God, distrust this, and seek 
happiness from other sources. Do they suo- 
ceed? The history of every age proves that 
they do not. They may, it is true, gratify 
their sensual nature, and in some cases of 
strong constitutional health and worldly 
wealth, these gratifications may be pro- 
longed for years. The higher and immor- 
tal nature cannot be satisfied with such ali- 
ment. It demands more than sensual en- 
joyment, and when its cravings become 
imperative, the mere sensualist loses the 
relish of his chosen pursuits. If we look 
back to the history of men in a preceding 
age, we have a just representation of what 
will be the history of the present one. Men 
toiling for wealth are dissatisfied with the 
abundance, making an exchange of the 
whole for a shroud and coffin; statesmen, 
scholars, orators, heroes, busily employed in 
acquiring fame, which, if they do not out- 
live, is destined to be slighted and forgot- 
ten as soon as they are dead; the devotees 
of pleasure, either outliving their capacity 
for enjoyment, or at length going down to 
the grave with no better hope than the 
beasts that perish. 

In looking over the records of the 
past, how often have we been impressed 
with the utter inanity of those pursuits 
which had no higher aim than present 
gratification! Here a proud and courtly 
man, suddenly arrested amidst his splen- 
dour, by the uncourtly messenger, death, 
or tottering along in old age, with little 
notice from the younger generation ris- 
ing up to push him from the stage as an 
incumbrance; there an old, enfeebled, and 
dissatisfied woman, who has survived her 
charms, outlived the fashionable throng of 
which she was once the centre of, attraction, 
and now dragging out the last remnants of 
a dissipated life; or there an ambitious 
scholar, who finds in his later days that he 
is eclipsed by younger aspirants, and, per- 
haps, striving still for future fame by 
gathering his intellectual efforts into -vol- 
umes which none will be disposed to read. 
Alas! for such as have not believed God, 
that true happiness was alone to be found in 
his favour. A feverish and unsatisfactory 
life theirs, and a painful transition to a 
world for the enjoyments of which they 
have no preparation! Infinitely superior 
the condition of the humblest Christian,, 
who lays up treasure indeed, but in heaven; 
who has ambition, but an ambition to be 
like God and with God; who would be an 
orator, to persuade men to turn to the cross 
and live; who pants after knowledge, but 
the knowledge of himself and of God; a 
lover of pleasure, but that which springs 
from fellowship with God, and who can say, 
«<I live in pleasure, when I live to thee.” 


Docs. 


T is usual for those who pretend too 
saving influence from the gospel—and 
they embrace the mass of mankind—to ex- 
press a strong distaste for the preaching of 
dog mas, thereby meaning the most distin- 
guishing and precious truths of religion. 
Virtually they say, “Discard your mysti- 
cism, your unintelligible dogmas from the 
pulpit, and preach about virtue and morality, 
and we will listen to you.“ This is en- 
tirely natural; it is what might have been 
expected from men unenlightened and un- 
renewed by the Spirit, and who have never 
tasted of the preciousness of salvation. 
Having eyes, they see not; neither do they 
understand, and hence the gospel system, 
which is clear and distinct to the eye of 
faith, is cloudy, misty, and unintelligible. 
It is, however, strange and perplexing, 
that professing Christians, who are supposed 
to be in some measure acquainted with the 
mysteries of the kingdom, should virtually 
sustain this opinion of the worldling. They 
decry doctrines; they go so far as to affirm 
that the preaching of doctrines is mischiev- 
ous, and does unspeakably more harm than 
good.. Were it a mere indiscreet method 
of insisting upon certain doctrines, which 
they condemned, there might be a show of 
reason in their exceptions. No excuse, 
however, can be admitted for their open, 
rash, and undisguised condemnation of the 
pulpit which would instruct them in the 
doctrines of revelation. If the Bible cen- 
tains no doctrines, no doctrines should be 
taught; if, on the contrary, it reveals doc- 
trines, who will hazard the opinion that the 


I one of unpsua} severity, The cold 
been intense; snow, h „and rain have 


Can 


inspiratig 
Met the Mposition of of its gi 


__What is a doctrine? Something that is 
taught; and hence a doctrine of the Bible 
ig something taught of God, and which he 
has instructed his am ors to enfotce on 
the attention of the world. Divest the 
Scriptures of its doctrines, and what will be 
left? ‘The being of a God is a doctrine; 
the attributes under which. he reveals bins 
self are doctrines; the fall and ruin of our 
ruos is a doctrine; the incarnation of Christ, 
his godhead, his atonement, are doctrines ; 
the agency of the divine Spirit in regenera- 
tion and sanctification is a doctrine; faith 
in Jesus and love to Jesus are doctrines ; 
God's gracious purpose from eternity to pro- 
vide salvation for men, and the perpetuity- 
of his covenant by which that salvation is 
rendered infallible, are doctrines. Nay, the 
efficiency of all virtue as depending on our 
union with Christ is a doctrine. Thus, in 
discarding doctrines, we neutralize revela- 
tion itself; and by striking at the basis we 
subvert the whole superstructure, so that 
neither doctrine or practice is left. This 
view should render Christians cautious when 
disposed to decry doctrines. | 

3 


Ertlesiastital Artord. 


The Rev. Henry McDonald, late of Fayette, 
‘Mississippi, has removed to Clinton, Louisiana, 
to take charge of the Silliman Female Insti- 

The Rev. Edward Palmer having taken 

charge of the Stoney Creek church, oorres- 
pondents will please address him at Pocotaligo, 
Beaufort District, South Carolina. 
The Rey. M. B. Grier of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, has received a unanimous cal] to the 
churches of Carmel and the. Forest, near Nat- 
chez, Mississippi. 

The Rev. Francis Bowman, D. D. on account 
of failing health, has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the church at Greensboro’, Georgia. 

The French Protestant church of Charleston, 
South Carolina, has invited the Rev. I. S. K. 
Axson of Greensboro’, Georgia, to become its 


given . 


—— 


pastor. 

The Rev. John D. Vandyke has removed 
from Frankfort, Indifna, to Pleasant Ridge, 
Hamilton county, Ohio. He has become stated 
supply of the church in the latter place. 

The Rev. C. D. Martin, late of Marissa, IIli- 
nois, has located at Leavenworth city, Kansas 
Territory, where he is labouring with a view 
to the speedy organization of a Presbyterian 
church. His prospects of success are repre- 
sented to be quite encouraging. 

The Rev. Dr. Yantis and family have re- 
turned to Missouri, from Oregon, with a view 
to his entering upon the Presidency of the Col- 
lege at Richmond. : 7 

The Rev. S. C. Pharr, D.D. of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and former Professor in Da- 
vidson College, has accepted the appointment 
of Professor of Languages in the East Tennes- 
see University at Knoxville. 


ORDINATION OF A MISSIONARY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Princeton, New JERSEY, Jan. 7, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of New 
Brunswick met at Princeton on Tuesday, 
5th inst. The opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, D. D., 
upon the work of ministers as ambassadors 
for Christ. A visitation of the various 
churches within the bounds of this body 
was resolved upon, and ministerial commit- 
tees appointed for the purpose. Candidates 
for the ministry were examined, and mat- 
ters of local interest discussed and attended - 
to. 
The most interesting act of the session, 
however, was the ordination of Mr. Andrew 
B. Morse to the work of an evangelist. 
Mr. Morse graduated at the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in the spring of 1854, and 
has since been engaged in preaching and in 
studies preparatory to his future labours. 
He is now under appointment as a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and expects to sail with his wife 
for Siam in a few days. The Rev. Mr. 
Gosman preached the sermon upon the oc- 
casion. The Rev. Dr. Davidson, the Mode- 
rator of the Presbytery, presided, proposed 
the constitutional questions, and made the 
ordaining prayer. The Rev. Dr. Hodge 
solemnly charged him in the name of the 
Presbytery, now that he had put his hand 
to the plough, never to look back, never to 
desert the ministry, nor give up the mis- 
sionary work, unless God should, in his 
providence, disable him for it, or make it 
evident that his duty lay elsewhere. Asa 
minister and a missionary, he should have 
but one purpose—not to conduct scientific 
researches, advance the cause of literature, 
nor even labour for the civilization of the 
heathen; but to seek the salvation of their 
‘souls. This was his one great work, to 
which all beside must be subordinated, and 
with which nothing must be allowed to in- 
terfere. This work there was but one means 
of accomplishing, and that was by preach- 
ing Christ; not in the restricted sense of 
that term, as though nothing fell within a 
missionary’s province but the utterance of 
formal discourses from a text of Scripture 
to a gathered audience. But all the ways 
by which the truth of Christ could be 
brought home to men’s souls ought to be 
employed, especially the more laborious but 
surer method of the instruction of the young. 
The command to raise a crop of wheat upon 
a given field indicated the simple work of 
ploughing and sowing, as that to which the 
labourer is called. But if the field is al- 
ready covered by the growth of a thousand 
years, or is a tangled jungle, the command 
to raise a crop of grain demands new duties 
from the necessities of the case. A grain 
here and there of that, scattered under such 
circumstances, might attain a feeble, sickly 
growth; but if a crop is to be raised, the 
forest must be cut down, and the jungle 
must be drained. Finally, the charge was 
given that he should take heed to his own 
soul, and seek for himself that eminent 
piety which many of his predecessors in the 
work to which he had devoted himself had 
attained. 

The impressive exercises were brought 
to a close by an address from the newly or- 
dained missionary upon the state of them 
who are without hope and without God in 
the world. 


—— 


— 


For the Presbyterian, 


Sentence of Suspension Removed. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Brazos, 
the following was adopted: 

Whereas, The Rev. N. A. Penland, a sus- 
pended member of this Presbytery, has repeat- 
edly applied for restoration to his former posi- 
tion as a member of the Church and a minister 
of the gospel; and whereas, his last letter 
manifests a Christian spirit, and is accompa 
nied with communications from several „ 
tlemen, citizens of the place where he resides, 
testifying to the correctness of his Christian 
deportment since he has been a member of | 
their ing and whereas, the Presbytery 
believe the ends of discipline have been an- 
swered; therefore, 

Resolved, That the sentence of suspension be 
and is hereby removed; and that said N. A. 
Penland is now restored to the communion of 
the Church, and the ministerial office. ) 

BARE, Moderator. 


Wu. C. 7+ ry Clerk, 
Huntsville, Texas, Jan. 18th, 1856. 


_ Messrs. Editors—Amidst the universal pro- 
gross of public opinion in favour of religious 
liberty, and the reaction excited by the procla- 
mation of the new dogma of the Immaculate 


the ultramontane . Uni- 
vers, remuins true to what it 
so. much 20 that some of ita partisana the- 
selves, such as Count Montalembert, the Abbé ; 
Maret, the Abbé Baistain, and other distin- 
guished men of the Roman Catholic faitb, have 
not hesitated to declare that they neither ap- 
prove the principles nor the language of this 
organ of Jesuitism. But this only calls forth 
more violence from L’ Univers, which hardly 
knows any other language, and would willingly 
bring us back to the times of persecution if 
this were in its power. The Journal des Dé- 
bats, on the contrary, continues to maintain 
the principles of liberty of conscience in a 
manner highly creditable to itself, and to the 
author of the various articles in answer to 
I' Univers, Mr. Sylvester de Saig, whose name 
your readers are already.acquainted with. Of 
course, as the discussion proceeds it becomes 
sharper. L Univers having asserted that here- 
tics, unbelievers, and philosqphers are more 
guilty than robbers, and that if civil society 
bas power to punieh the latter, they ought to 
have it equally to punish the former, Mr. Syl- 
vester de Saig took up the argument as a per- 
sonal attack upon the Journal des Débais, and 
replied, a few days ago, in a very energetic arti- 
cle. Hehas since summed up the whole of the 
discussion in another article, in which he main- 
tains these two great achievements of modern 
civilization—liberty of conscience, or the right 


— 


recognized for every one to profess his faith and 


worship; and the distinction between the spir- 
itual and the temporal orders, between the 
jurisdiction of the Church and the jurisdiction 
of the State: A few extracts will show you 
the truly excellent spirit in which he writes. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘“‘JOURNAL.” 


elt is the confusion of these two orders of 
things (the temporal and the spiritual,) which 
produced in past time so many bloody wars and 
cruel persecutions, that has given to the world 
the strange and painful spectacle of so much 
barbarity committed in the name of a religion 
of peace and love. We need but to mention 
the Inquisition, the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes! 
... Heresy only becomes a State crime be- 
cause the State, in identifying itself with dog- 
mas, made its tranquillity and safety to re- 
pose upon a tyrannical and impossible uni- 
formity in creed... The State is not troubled 
because some admit the real presence in the 
Eucharist, and others do not admit it. A man 
may be a good citizen, a man of honour and 
consciencb, a faithful husband, an honest and 
faithful-dealing trader, without submitting his 
reason to every article of belief in the Church. 
These points of faith only become occasions of 
disturbance and public disorder when the State 
raises, or rather lowers them to the level of 
merely social truths; thus the list of public 
offences and crimes increases fearfully. Thus 
persons deserving consideration and honour by 
their public and private life, are classed among 
malefactors, and punished by penalties the 
more cruel as their crime appears one against 
God himself.... Hence the terrific rigour of 
repressive means employed in the dark ag 
against heresy.” | 
„Once more, is this confusion of the two 
orders a good or an evil? A good, according to 
the Univers. We judge it an evil, a fearful 
evil, as contrary to the gospel and to Christi- 
anity as it is to equity and natural reason. The 
kingdom of Jesus Christ is not of this world; 
he has interdicted his disciples from the use of 
the temporal sword. When they wished to call 
down fire from heaven on a rebellious people, he 
said, ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.“ Christianity is more than a social reli- 
gion; it is the religion of the heart. It is not 
enough to submit to it outwardly; it must be 
believed in with the whole soul. Thus Chris- 
tianity itself has established on an immovable 
basis the distinction of the two orders. To 
each belongs its own jurisdiction, its rights, its 
penalties, and rewards, To conscience, what 


can judge of the degrees of guilt attaching to 
errors of this kind, because he alone knows and 
sees what passes in the soul. The State bears 
the sword only to insure the tranquillity of 
this earthly and temporary world. Let the 
State keep within its duties, and the Church. 
within hers; let the first repress attempts 
against natural order, and the latter repress 
errors which only trouble supernatural order, 
and a great step would be made towards se- 
curing the peace of this short life.” 


THE NEW ROMISH ORGAN Us. THE NEW ROMISH 
DOCTRINE. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the new 
Roman Catholic paper mentioned in my for- 
mer communications, L’ Observateur Catholique, 
is among the most opposed to the spirit of 
L' Univers; and assuredly a Protestant could 
not speak better and with greater power than 
they have done in one of their recent numbers 
against the new dogma and its responsible 
promulgator, Pius IX. at | 

„The pride of the Ultramontane faction had 
reached such a height that Providence has per- 
mitted the fall of him whom it aims to deify. 
Do not the Ultramontanists persist in repre- 
senting the Pope as infallible? . . . It is at 
the very moment when these exaggerations are 
repeated to satiety by imprudent men, who, 
acting from interested motives, account it as 
nothing to injure the Church, that Pius IX., 
at their solicitation, defines the new dogma; 
abjures, all at once, the ancient, universal, 
unanimous doctrine of the whole Catholic 
Church, and anathematizes all the Fathers of 
the Church and all his own predecessors. The 
bull of Pius IX. is a judgment of God upon 


Ultramontanism. Providence has wisely willed . 


that the Pope himself should prove to the 

Catholic world that his pretended infallibility 

is only a chimera, invented by servility and 

maintained by pride.” 5 

REFUSAL OF THE KIRCHENTAG ro INTERCEDE FOR 
PERSECUTED CHRISTIANS. 


However afflicting the spirit of intolerance: 
represented by L’ Univers and its adherents, it 
is not to be wondered at when it is displayed 
by a Church equally contrary to the truth and 
to the charity of the gospel. But with what 
peculiarly painful feelings do we see it prac- 
tised in some measure by men who profess to 
be Protestant Christians? We have had a 
recent proof (recently, at least, made known to 
the public) of tbe narrow spirit which still 
prevails in some parts of Germany. You re- 
member that among the measures adopted by 
the Paris Conference in August last to mani- 
fest its sympathy with persecuted brethren, 
and to promote the extension of religious liber- 
ty, it resolved that steps should be taken to 
send deputations to the King of Prussia and 
some other German princes, and also to Swe- 
den; and that it gave instructions that the 
German Kirchentag should be especially invit- 
ed, through its President, to unite in the depu- 
tation to the last mentioned country. The 
hope was entertained, that whatever senti- 
ments might prevail in that venerable body in 
relation to the general subject of religious 
liberty, they would gladly take part with their 
fellow Christians of other countries in a design 
not only so unobjectionable in itself, but, as 
they admit, so coincident with their own rule 
of action, as that of expressing sympathy for 
their brethren in the faith suffering under 
severe persecution. But, alas! this hope has 
been disappointed by the following answer, re- 
ceived in December last, and just published 
by the direction of the Religious Liberty Com- 
mittee in London, 

LETTER FROM THE KIRCHENTAG’S COMMITTEE. 


The respected Committee of the Hamburg 
Conference having ..... invited the under- 
signed Select Committee of the German Evan- 
gelical Kirchentag to take part, by a represen- 
tative, in the deputation determined upon at 
the Conference of Evangelical Christians of all 


-denominations and countries, held at Paris, 


belongs to conscience and to faith. God alone 


whose hould be eee f the 


gi libs: she so-called dere; deg 
leave first of i effort which 
ha their reoogi n of 
an unconditioggl religioggs free- 


dom, exceed the limits imposed by the princi- 


a 
Our rules restrict us to those who stand upon 


the footing of the Reformed Confessions. The 


Committee, no doubt, in contrast to 90 general 
a commission, is free to assist evangelical 


Christians, suffering pe tion for the name 
of Christ, and: for the profession of their faith 
in him, a0. far as lies in their power. 


The cage, before us, however, appears not 
to be of such a kind. As regards the readers, 
so far as we know the circumstances, they are 
Christians of the Lutheran National Church, 
awakened more or less to living faith, who 
have been hindered in the work of mutual edi- 
fication, according to their more earnest views, 
and especially in the holding of private. reli- 
gious assemblies, by the dignitaries of their 
own Churoh, fallen, in a measure, under the 
influence of rationalism and indifferentism—as 
well as by the civil authorities. Much as we 
could desire that internal revivals should not 
be suppressed by measures of outward Church 
order, we do not consider ourselves called upon 
in such a case—the treatment of which is per- 
haps not without difficulty—to interfere in the 
police of another Church. . 
„While we are restrained by these objec- 
tions from co-operating in this step, we trust 
that whatever is of God in that movement will 
survive even in the fire of affliction, and by the 
victory of an humble, persevering faith, pro- 
mote the revival of the Church. f 
The Select Committee of the German Evan- 
gelical Kirchentag. (Signed) S. Stahl, Hoff- 
mann, Snethlage, Nitzsch, A. Muller, Heng- 
stenberg, Jordan.“ 
Strange to say that some of these same men, 
Stahl, Hengstenberg, and Nitssch, last year 
joined several other well-known men in Ger- 
many, amongst them the venerable Prelate 
Kappff of Stuttgart, in addressing a petition to 
the Emperor of Austria in behalf of the Bor- 
zinskis—thus expecting from Austria what 


they do not find necessary in Prussia! 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE NAME IN. 


A name is not an essential matter, and 
yet it may suggest useful and pleasing asso- 
ciations; or the contrary. John has been 
borne by men eminent for many excellen- 
cies, and attention is now directed to this 
circumstance for the purpose of exciting a 
praiseworthy emulation in others of the 
John family. 

Of the stern and bold John the Baptist 
our Lord said “he was a burning and shin- 
ing light, and ‘of them that are born of wo- 
men there hath not arisen a greater.“ John 
the apostle, and the beloved of Jesus, author 
of the gospel and three epistles which bear 
his name, as well as the book of Revelation, 
was a beautiful example of that love which 
was the theme of his ministry. John, whose 
surname was Mark, nephew of Barnabas, 
laboured willingly as a helper, though not 
clothed with apostolic authority, and was 
honoured as the inspired author of the 
second of the gospels. 

In later times arose these distinguished 
reformers—John Wickliffe, «the morning 
star of the Reformation,” whose doctrine 
and spirit were embraced by John Huss, 
the Bohemian martyr; the learned, acute, 
and great John Calvin, whose piety and 
indefatigable labours have identified his 
name throughout Christendom with the 
theology of the Bible; the unvompromising 
John Knox, „who never feared the face of 
man, and whose “ prayers were more dread- 
ed” by Mary, Queen of the Scots, than an 
armed host; also the son-in-law of Knox, 
John Welch, whose lonely midnight wrest- 
lings in the church at Ayr made him mighty 
in winning souls to Christ; nor is their lin- 
eal descendant, the wise patriot and sound 
divine, Dr. John Witherspoon, unworthy of 
mention. 1 

Among the Reformers are John Rogers, 
the first martyr in the reign of “bloody 
Mary;” John Frith, John Hooper, John 
Bradford, John Philpdt, John Bale, John 
Careless, and John Fox the martyrologist. 
Never can the Church forget the fires of 
Smithfield, amidst which the spirits of some 
of these men were borne to heaven. Let 
us not omit the learned lawyer and judge 
John Reuchlin, relative of Melancthon and 
friend of the Reformation, who successfully 
defended the claims of Hebrew literature 
against the stupid bigotry of his times; nor 
John Bugenhagen, theological professor at 
Wittenberg, who aided Luther in translat- 
ing the Bible into the German language, 


and prapared for the lower Germans of Sax- |. 


ony a version of the Scriptures in their ver- 
naculartongue. Having mentioned Luther, 
we should pay a passing tribute to hig firm 
friend, and the defender of the Reformation, 
Duke John, Elector of Saxony. | 

If you would be a well furnished theolo- 
gian, consult Dr. John Owen, “with his 
correct judgment and immense fund of 
learning; and John Howe, “nervous and 
majestic, with all the powers of imagery at 
his command; and „ the fervent and affec- 
tionate John Flavel, master of the con- 
science and heart. Dr. John Arrowsmith, 
of whom Cotton Mather says “every thing 
of Arrowsmith’s is admirable,” was born 
the same day with Dr. John Lightfoot, the 
oriental scholar. Of laymen none have been 
more distinguished for profound and varied 
learning than John Selden. The last three, 
and several other Johns, sat in the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, with Dr. John 
‘Wallis, mathematician and theologian, who 
was “among the first who taught the practi- 
cability.of teaching mutes to speak. Among 
biblical scholars you will find the John Bux- 
torfs, of whom there were four; John Jahn, 
the archeologist; and John Mill, editor of 
the commonly received version of the Greek 
Testament. 

In intellectual philosophy you may take 
your first lessons of John Locke, and obtain 
further instruction from the more recent 
Jabours of the judicious Dr. John Abercrom- 
bie. Tounbend the mind from severe study, 
turn over the pages of that prince of Eng- 
lish poets, John Milton. Would you kin- 
dle in your soul a warmer love for civil and 
religious liberty, become familiar with the 
scenes in which those patriots John Hamp- 
den, John Pym, and Sir John Eliot were 
prominent actors. Though they lived not 
long enough, like John Bradshaw, John 
Dixwell, and Colonel John Jones, to see the 
end of the tyranny of the faithless Charles, 
yet a grateful posterity will honour them, 
together with all those noble men who, in 
the seventeenth century, fought the battles 
of freedom. 

You may not be as successful a dreamer 
as John Bunyan in Bedford goal, yet fail 
not to tread the pilgrim’s path to the Ce- 
lestial city. If you do so, you will have 
one qualification to labour in the Christian. 
ministry, like John Livingston, whose one 
sermon at the Kirk of Shotts saved five hun- 
dred souls; or like the good John Brown 
of Haddington, and John Newton, n won- 
der unto many 

66 Prayer and painstaking, with faith in 
Christ, can do any thing, said John Eliot, 
the apostle to the Indians, as he finished 
the Indian grammar; and these were no vain 
words with him, who afterwards wrote out 
with a single pen his translation of the Old 
and New Testaments into the Indian tongue, 
and whose labours and sacrifices to gather | 


the red men into the fold of Christ were 


nary 16, 1856. 
Cotton kindred spirit, a8 also John 


Meybe one of the four of as 
ge nerations, who themselves 


‘INGLESIDE. 


Por the Presbyterians 


Messrs. Editore—Durjng’ the late gin 
season I observed that many of the city, and 
very few of the country pastors were remem- 
bered. Why should the country charches 
be debarred from so pleasing a share. of 
life's duties? Is it selfishness that prevents 


some large churches from ever manifesting 


their attachment to their pastor in a gener 
ous and substantial way? or is it backward- 
ness in good works? Is it a want of some 
one to lead in the effort? to get up an in- 
terest in the welfare of the minister? or is 
it an indifference? What a hard lot a 
minister has who has no one who seems 
specially to care for his worldly comfort and 
pleasure! How much the people might do 
to smooth his anxious life! . 

In some small churches where I mingle 
with the people, I find the ladies uniting to 
surprise their pastor with an appropriate pre- 
sent. In others 1 find a few preparing some 
useful articles for him, with such affectionate 
interest that I naturally conclude they es- 
teem and honour and sympathize with him. 
There are always some generous hearts in a 
church that will enter into these labours of 
love. But in a large, able congregation 
where I am acquainted, I find, upon inquiry, 
the pastor was remembered by only one 
member of his flock—a lady—the more no- 
ble, as it was isolated, unprompted by the 
union and sympathy of others—a personal 
evidence of affection. Had such a feeling 
been general in this large church, how 
happy might that pastor have been made in 
all his trials< To be thus assured that his 
people think of his wants—what a comfort 
to his heart and his home; the latter being 
poor enough! 

I fear many of the large country churches 
are forgetful of their pastors. When their 
pleasures and festivities come, be is not in- 
vited to share them; but when sorrow cémes, 
then they need him—then he is quickly 
sent or looked for; but from socia] joys he 
must be excluded. This is even so in our 
country churches; their apology may be 
that they are so much scattered they do not 
know their minister; they do not understand 
his wants, nor think of his feelings. If 
they would all take the Presbyterian, they 
would surely become better posted up as to 
their duties. 

Tn a late paper I see that one church at 
least in a country place surprised its pastor 
by a social visit and feast, bringing bounti- 
fully to his house all the necessaries of life 
for man and beast. Cannot others be in- 
duced to follow this good example! 

A Passine Birp. 

For the Presbyterian. _ 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 

At the annual meeting of the Presb of 
Albany, held in the city of Albany, Januar: 
8, , the Wore passed 
in the case of the Rev. George H. a 
member of this Presbytery.) | 

ytery that Mr. G. hatcher haa relin- 
quished the duties of the ministry, and de- 
voted himself to secular pursuits, and that in 
_his own opinion, if not in the opinion of Lee he 
‘was mistaken in supposing himself called to 
the sacred office; and twhereas, the unstiftable- 
ness of his office with his pursuits seems to en- 
danger the honour of religion in many minds, 

Resolved, That Mr. Thatcher be permitted 
to demit the office of the gospel ministry, and 
that by the judgment of this Me he is 
no longer authorized to exercise its 
- Resolved, That Mr. Thatcher be, and he is a 
member of the Third Presbyterian church in 
Albany, under the pastorate of Dr. Halley. 

Resolved, That this minute be published in 
one or more of the Albany city papers, and in 
the Presbyterian, as an evidence to the public 
that Mr. Thatcher is not a minister of the gos- 
pel, and that this action is not intended to im- 
pugn his character as a*professed Christian. 

true copy of the minute. 
CHARLES H. Tarron, Stated Clerk. 


The Austrian Coneordat—“ Check” 


| to the Bishops, 

A Vienna newspaper contains a para 
communicating | the intelligence 
Minister of Public Instruction had issued 
official instructions inviting the Lombardo- 
Venetian bishops to abstain from acts of 
censure on books, &c., until authorized to do 
so by the Government. 

Marshal Radetzky, Governor-General of 
Lombardy, has also issued an ordonnance 
which quite annuls the episcopal decree 
against books published without the consent 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The official Milan Gazette has the fol- 
lowing very remarkable article on the 
per interpretation of thé Concordat :—“ In 
the Concordat it was said that the privileges 
of the Roman Catholic religion should be 
inviolate, but nothing more. Besides, now- 
a-days, the Popes could not, if they would, 
endanger the independence of States. Let 
us, however, suppose the worst ; let us sup- 

se that the clergy, by means of books and 
ban, should endeavour to overcome the bayo- 
net and the administrative organization 
would the attempt succeed? We doubt it, 
for ecclesiastical authority can effect little if 
justice is not with it, and the people behind 
it. The times are past in which a clerical 
ordinance or the stake could annihilate a 
book or an idea. The press can produce 
thousands and thousands of copies of 2 work, 
and if it is suppressed in one place it is sure 
to appear in another. As the dungeon and 
the rackgcannot now be weapons in the hands 
of the Church, thoughts’ must in future be 
-combatted by thoughts, and arguments by 
arguments. 
The whole article (says the London Times 
Vienna letter) is in the same spirit, but the 
foregoing extract will suffice to prove that — 
the arbitrary measures of the Italian bishops 
have given great offence in the most influen- 
tial non-ecclesiastical circles. The Bohe 
an bishops, in one and the same 
letter, assure their flooks that the conclusion 
of the Concordat was a great triumph for 
all true Roman Catholics, but the Bobemi- 
ans are still indtedujouw 

The “ mixed marriage question bes al- 
ready brought the Hungarian bishops into 
the field. A Roman Catholic was about to 
marry a Protestant girl, and the latter wished 
to have the nuptial ceremony performed by 
a clergyman of her own Church. The Roman 
Catholic priest, however, refused to give the 
bridegroom a certificate that the banns had 
been regularly published, because he ‘had 
received the following instructions from his 
bishop :—““ By the recently concluded Oon- 
eordat, all lass and ordidances. which are 
opposed to the same are annalled, and there- 
fore it 2 be e 
Catholic bridegroom can only be married in 
the manner prescribed 2 Council of 
Trent, that is, in a Roman Catholic church. 
Should a Roman Catholic bridegroom be in- 
duced by love to dare to enter into 4 matri- 
monial engagement in open yy of the 
canonical laws, he would be guilty of an un- 
lawful and impious (<licitim et imptum) act, 
and the necessary conditions to a legal 


man Catholic matrimoniab union would be 
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Department of the Interior to Seventh 


ning there, and fell 
„ene saw. him at. 


om oür relations to Cen- 
d Great Britain. So far as 


ot N Wer tos 
have violated, and 


that the British Goveram 


Baler 
ahd, that we must finally attempt to 

oe by arms if they do not change their 
licy. Yet the recent appointment of Mr. 


Philadelphia, as Minister to England, 


tie plane Mars is more in the sscendant at 
the Qapitel just now, than any where else in 


and dignified. courtesy of the defeated candi- 


dates for the echair, towards their suc- 
*Sepaful rival: It is with pleasure that I now 
add an exhibition of similar feeling in the Pre- 


sident towards hie predecessor Mr. Fillmore. 
pie thé political and personal friends of 


latter named gentleman oontributed money 


10 have a bust: executed by a sculptor, that it 
might de placed in the Executive Mansion as 


A mark of their respect. By oversight no pro- |- 


vision was made for a fit estal, When 
‘General Pierce learned this, he gave directions 
to have constructed at bis own expense a pedes- 
tal for the image of his political opposer. This 
‘liberal intention was, however, nted from 
Waking effect by Mr. Fillmore's late Cabinet, 
the members of which contributed the requisite 


Amongst much that is bad in Washington, 
i ‘pleagant to find much to prove that we are 


A Christian and civilized nation. In few things 
he 


mas t — refining and elevating power 


Ch nity been more ‘manifested here than 
Yn the intercourse aud courtesies between the 
deaders of rival and conflicting parties. When 

“Washington for Inauguration, it is un 
4 fis to pay a visit of friendship and 
respect to the Chief Magistrate who is about to 
ba, deposed ‘from ‘bis digt office, The Presi- 
dent still in power then invites his victorious 

rival, with eo many of the new Cabinet as have 
“@treddy ‘been selected, to dine with him and his 
‘Cabinet. If there is any. third party who has 
-been di inted, he is probably also invited 
to the friendly festivities. After the inaugura- 
tion, the neu President returns the compli- 
‘ment. All this is in strange and beautiful con- 
trast to the savage invective and personal abuse 
which some partizans of each have indulged in 
-egainat the other before the election was de- 
| 
I never witnessed a scene which impressed 
my mind more powerfully as to the character 
of our institutions and feelings than the inau- 
‘guration of General Taylor. It may be remem- 
ered that, when coming to thie city, he suffered 
‘géveré injury from an accident on board a 
steamboat. It was with difficulty that he 
‘walked. When he descended the eastern steps 
‘of ‘the Capitol to the platform where he was to 
‘take the oath of office, he leaned on the arm of 
‘Mr. Polk. And when the oath was taken, Mr. 
Polk ‘was the second person who gave his hand 
in ation; the Chief Justice who ad- 
miwisters the oath always’ being the first. At 
‘the close of the, ceremony, the two leaders of 
rival parties, the victor and the vanquished, 
ooaversed in a friendly manner, and then they 
separated, Mr. Polke plans requiring his im- 
mediate departure from Washington. It was 
not very long before both were in eternity. 


Tue ‘election of a Speaker has relaxed the 


demand made by political interests on members 
4 Congress to be at their posts until that 
question was decided. The absence of one 
might; possibly have changed entirely the re- 
‘sult, of the vote. Now there is a temporary 
zull in the wind. The Speaker had to arrange 
the Committees, and those Committees will 
have to be diligent in preparing business to 
make up for lost time. Many members of one 
‘or the other House have availed themselves of 
this state of necessary inaction to leave Wash- 
i „ Domestic or political cares called 
them away for a time. ey 

Amongst those who thus absented them- 
Selves were ‘three distinguished gentlemen— 
Mr. Orr of South, Carolina, Mr. Cobb of Georgie, 
and Mr, Weller of California, paid a visit to 
Concord in New Hampshire. What they did 
during their absence, supplies an illustration 
of that aie S in my last letter 
respecting the influence of party organizations 

Their object. was to attend a mass meeting 
of the Democracy of New Hampshire.” Mr. 

dbb ‘iy ‘reported as having expressed “ plea- 


Bait feelings at mesting a New England audi- 
ence for the first time; and also to have 


Spoken thé im truth that “ if the peo- 
ple of the different parts of the Union under- 
istood ‘better, many of the evils 
‘which now arise from misconception would be 
“abated, and ‘the spirit of sectionalism be les- 
pened.” Far away as they were from home, 
each of those gentlemen was, of course, “at 
chome” at a mass meeting of his own political 
rériends.:: But this belongs to New Hampshire 
wather than to Washington; except so far as 
members of Congress were concerned with it. 
hiss Been virtaally an intsreguum in 
‘tie Hall of Representatives sine the election 
Mr, Banks. It ia likely to continue, for 
little. time wet; fur, even when the Committees 
e alk appointed, it takes come days to get 
rench large first clase steamer in full opera- 
tion. Until this is done, neither the Senate 
nor the President’ are very likely to do any 
thing of public interest; more than has already 


heen effected by then. F. 
324 tig a 
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Tun or — 
When the newly-appointed Russian com - 
mandant entered upon his duties in Kars, 
the Armenian bishop, at the head of a depu- 


tation 
testing evotion to Russia. The command- 
ant, a man of some humour, as it seems, 


enchanted with the protestations | 


| 
if Monsignore. The latter then begged 


earnestly to be informed in what manner he 
would dest show his sincerity. 
tion 


the Armenians in Kars was due to the brave 


men who had defended their property, that 
of these, twelve hundred were remaining in 


the hospitals, that he had already provided 
for their maintenance, but that as the bishop 

ety to be of use, the 
latter might contribute 26,000 piastres for 


| the needs of the sick Turks, and supply a suffi- 


cient number Of hospital attendants. The 
prelate and, the deputation. were thunder- 
struck, but obliged to submit. 

 QONVERSIONS TO PROTESTANTISM IN 
Srresta.—Daring last year, in Silesia, eight 
hundred and eleven Roman Catholics en- 
rolled their names on the Protestant regis- 
ters. A similar increase of Protestants in 


that province has been going on for years 


Antiquities AT Romz.—The excava- 
tions in the Aventine hill are being actively 
‘continued, under the direction of the Do- 
minican Fathers of Saint Sabine, and are 
constantly producing objects of great inter- 
est, which date from thé time of ancient 
Rome. All these articles are placed. in a 
large hall of the Dominican convent, and 
the intention is to form a museum of them 
after a little time. Excavations are also 
being effected in the Appian way, and al- 
ways with satisfactory results, and works 
of restoration are proceeding without ceasing 
in the Coliseum. In fact, if the popedom 


of Pius IX. is to be remarkable for nothing 


else, it will be celebrated for its archæologi- 


CATECHIsM AT GENEVA.—Onur readers will 


see with regret, by the following extract 
from the J anuary number of the Archives 


du Christianisme of Paris, the failure of the 
attempt of the three faithful pastors, MM. 
Vignet, Coulin, and Tournier, to supersede 
the Arian Catechism. M. Munier and the 


| Arian party have dextvrously adjourned the 


uestion sine die. In consequence of the 
determination of the Consistory, which au- 
thorizes the pastors of the National Church 
of Geneva to lay aside the Arian Catechism, 
which surreptitiously and by degrees had 
been im on the Church by the Ven- 


erable ‘Company of Pastors,” MM. Vignet, 
Coulin, (fils) and Tournier have, jointly, 
just published a Catechism, in which the 


fundamental doctrines of the gospel are 
clearly and openly taught. These brethren 
have acted with even more fidelity and 
moral courage, in consequence of the Com- 
any having (so we are assured) entreated 
ts members to continue to make use of the 
old -Catechism until they had themselves 
composed a new one to replace it. MM. 
Vignet, Coulin, and Tournier are of opinion 
that the truth of God, which saves souls, 
cannot be adjourned to a more convenient 
season. God will bless their faithfulness. 
Such has been the result of the attempt of 
these three faithful pastors. But they have 
there the testimony of a conscience, 
and the sympathy of their Christian breth- 
ren both in Switzerland, in France, and in 
Britain. 

SouETHINd New.—A letter from Rome 
of the 10th ult. in the Piemonte of Turin, 
says:“ In consequence of the late edict 
of the Cardinal-Vicar for the observance of 
Sundays and holidays, the police were ac- 
tively engaged last Sunday in visitin 
houses where people were suspected o 
being at work. Some were and 
fined. Several gentlemen, suspected of hav- 
ing bought something on that day, were 
stopped in the streets, and searched to as- 
certain the truth. Yesterday two men, con- 
victed of having murdered the turnkey of 
the prison Delle Terme, suffered the extreme 

nalty of the law. They were conducted 
ong before daylight to the place of execu- 
tion in a close carriage surrounded by gend- 
armes. Count de Rayneval, the French 
Minister, who has been seriously ill for 
some days past, is now recovering.” 


A Srxa Orienta 
Christian Spectator records the fact of the 
ordination, as a minister of the Church of 
England in India, of the first Sikh who has 
sought the Christian ministry. His name 
is Daoud Singh, and he has been for about 
nine years a convert. 
ABN D Lecturer.—Lord Cranbourne, 
who has been totally blind from infancy, 
lectured recently at the Kilndown Readin 
Room, Kent, Scotland, on The Crusades.’ 
The room was densely crowded. = 


‘ ‘Gas anp Gas Merers.—A singular fact 
has just been brought to light in London, in 
re to gas meters. A careful examina- 
tion of the gas works in that city has estab- 
lished this fact, that the lower the quality 
of the gas, the greater the velocity with 
which it flows through the meter, that is, 
the quantity registered is increased in pro- 
portion as the quality is deteriorated. | 


Du. Mepuurst.—For nearly forty years 
this distinguished Chinese scholar and inde- 
fatigable missionary has prosecuted his la- 
bours in the gospel, first in the Malayan 
Archipelago, and since the year 1843 in 
China proper. Having recently learned that 
the ‘pressure of these labours has begun to 
tell with serious effect u his health and 
spirits, the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society have invited him to pay a visit 
to his native country in the course of next 

Popten INTOLERANCE Ar MapERA.— 
You may perhaps have heard that some 
years ago there was a considerable number 
of people in Madeira, who, in spite of their 
— were readers of the Bible. That 
eresy, as it was called, appears to be now 
quite suppressed. The transgressors most- 
ly emigrated to America, impelled partly, 
dy the general distress in the 


more by a system of incessant petty annoy- 
ance to which, as disobedient children of 
the Church, they were subjected. One of 
them, however, still remained on the Island 


g | ~-« Senhor de Reis of San Antonio de Ser- 


ra. Being a man of considerable property, 
he Somehow mabaged to evade, or set at de- 
fiance this pressure, which subdued or drove 


away his neighbours. This man is 
lately dead. In his will he warned bis 


Pn non 


Porto de Crus 


— before him, pro- 


ATTEMPT TO SUPERSEDE THE ARIAN 


burial at all for,, ths 
twelve policemen were 
body buried in the highway 


to see the 
road leading to 
us, and to prevent any, friends 


out on 3 
| inflicted such indignity on the remains of 
si | 80 worthy a man as Senbor de 
| respondent o 


Reis.— Cor- 
of London Necordt. 

A Prigst on Greek AND Hzprew.— 
A Swiss monk said to his congregation :— 
% Beware of Greek. There is another new 
language invented by the bersties, called 


| Greek. A book, prifited in that language, 


called Kaine’ Diatheka, (the New Testa- 
ment, ) contains dangerous thin rs 
and poison. Hebrew is ‘another new lan- 
guage ; whoever learns it becomes a Jew.” 


Tae Paris EXHTRTrION.— The Great 
Exhibitions in Paris continued open 198 
days, and were visited by 4,538,464 per- 
sons. The receipts amounted to 2,941,608 
franés. The Palace of Industry alone was 
visited by 3,626,934 persons, and 4617 sea- 
son ticket holders, the receipts being 2,134,- 
605; the Palace of the Fine Arts was visited 
by 906,580 persons, the receipts being 627,- 
068 francs, and there were but 170 season 
ticket holders. The average number of visi- 
ters to both was: 22,896, but there were 
about 100,000 when the price was 4 sous; 
22,000 when the price was 1 franc, 4001 at 
2 francs, and below 1000 at 5 francs. 

Pustic Reapinas or .Macaunay.—On 
the 14th ult., in the evening, a public read- 
ing of ( Macaulay’s History of England,“ 
beginning with the third volume, was com- 
menced at Mr. Wyld's news-rooms, in Lei- 
cester Square, London. The London papers 


say the room was respectably attended, and 
the reader was listened to with deep atten- 


tion by a respeotable auditory. We see no 
statement of the price of admission to these 
readings, but it probably exceeds the price 


of a copy of Butler’s or Harpers’ cheap edi- 


tion of the History. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


A Surprise Party.—tThe friends of the 
Rev. F. T. Brown of Cleveland, Ohio, 
planned and carried out lately a very 
r Surprise Party. The Rev. Mr. 

rowo and his estimable lady were in- 
vited out to tea, after which a short sleigh- 
ride was proposed, which kept them from 
home until eight o’clock, and one can 
imagine their surprise as they returned 
to their dwelling, when they least ex- 
pected to find guests, and met some two 
hundred of his congregation and other 
friends, who had complete possession of his 
house from parlour to attic, with tables set, 
loaded with all articles palatable to the 
taste and good for the outer man, all of 
which transformation had taken place since 
4 P. M., when they left. The congratula- 
tions and smiling faces told plainly the kind 
feeling existing between clergyman and 
friends. His heart was full, and the sur- 
rise prevented a free utterance of feelings. 
n.the meantime, as unexpected as the rest, 


a purse of between five and six hundred dol- 


lars was quietly handed him. This is 
something, and is worthy the man and his 
friends. 


ANI IOR.—It is scarcely possible to 
estimate the quantity of ice on the Alps. It 
is said, however, that independent of the 
glaciers, there are 1500 square miles of ice 
— the Alpine range, from 80 to 600 feet 
thick. 


Letters from Mr. Macaulay, 
recently received by his correspondents, men- 
tion that the state of his health has confined 
bim to the house during most of the time 
this winter. The latest London papers men- 


tion that he experiences great difficulty in 
conversing even for a short time.” 


Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall is now re-editing her uncollected 
tales for publication in Brook’s “ Amusing 
Library.“ The collection will include many 
of her characteristic sketches of Irish life. 
That admirable imitation or parody in Punch 
of Mr. Longfellow’s new poem called ‘‘Hia- 
watha,” was written by Mr. Shirley Brooks. 
The London Illustrated News says :—It is 
about the best thing of its kind since the 
‘Rejected Addresses. | 


AssYRIAN SCULPTURES IN Boston.— 
There are now in Boston, thirteen very curi- 
ous and interesting specimens of the ancient 
sculptures of Nineveh, brought to light a 


few. years since by the investigations of La- 


yard. and Rawlinson. They are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. Two of the 
largest are seven feet seven inches, and the 
aggregate weight of the whole exceeds seven- 
teen tons. The sculptures are in relief, and 
represent trees, and human figures, some- 
times with wings or eagles’ heads, and al- 
ways with the “mystic basket.“ There is 
a great deal of vigour and an elaborate finish 
in the artistic execution of the work. 


Jaunpict.—M. Bernhard, a 
French chemist, has, it is said, demonstrated 
by several experiments, that the white of 
eggs can only be assimilated or converted 
into food for the human body through the 
intervention of the liver. Guided by this 
fact, Dr. Geisler, of Goettingen, has sug- 
gested its employment in the treatment of 


jaundice. If the digestion of the albumen 


of eggs tend to rouse the action of the liver, 
it will necessarily restore the secretion of 
bile and cure jaundice. ; 


Mortrat Sins.—The Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Toronto has issued a very re- 
markable pastoral, in which -he specifies 
several “mortal” sins, against which the 
faithful should guard with peculiar vigi- 
lance, such as going to a Protestant church, 
and sending Roman Catholic children to 
common schools. The Bishop says:“ Ca- 
tholic electors in this country, who do not 
use their electoral power in behalf of the 
Separate Schools, are also guilty of mortal sin. 
Likewise parents not making the sacrifices 
pecessary to secure such schools, or send- 
ing their children to mixed schools. More- 
over; the confessor who would give absolu- 
tion to such parents, electors, or legislators, 
as support mixed schools to the prejudice 
of separate schools, would be guilty of a mor- 
tal sin.“ 


LireRARY VALUE oF Missions.—The 
missionaries of the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society have written and published four- 
teen grammars and nine dictionaries, mostly 
of languages in which no such works pre- 
viously existed. They have also translated 
the Scriptures, in whole or in part, into 
nearly all the languages of India, besides 
those of Isubu and Dualla, on the west coast 
of Africa. . 


THEODORE PaRRKER.— The Westminster 
Review, which represents Mr. Parker’s 
theological school, says of his speeches: 
‘The. blemish of these speeches is a want 
of taste, so marked, so coarse, 80 weari- 


some, that we think few English readers | 


will wade through them.” e commend 
this criticism to those evangelical Christians 
who invite Mr. Parker to their Lyceum 
Halls, to the exclusion of evangelical cler- 
gymen, because of what they term his elo- 

uence, attractiveness, and taste—Ez- 


rha Is. ange paper. 7 
: fond from the failure of the vines, but much 


REMARKARLE Lonceviry.—The Rev. 
P. D. Oakey, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Jamaica, Long Island, recently 
stated in an annual sermon, that of a resi- 
dent membership numbering 350 persons, 
11 had died the past year, whose ages, 
bearing on the statisties of mortality, are 
note-worthy. They were all females. The 
youngest was 51 years and 6 months; 
the next 57 years and 7 months; the next 


62 years; the next 68 years; the next 70 


months; 


proportion of 


lar 
church members are of the middle aged and 


the young, 


Macnertism.—The: phenomena of mag- 


netism, which afew years ago were only re- 
coghized as existing in iron, and in a slight 
degree in other metals, are now known to 
belong to all matter; and with those of 
electricity, with which they are intimately 
connected, either in the relation of effect and 
cause, or the concomitant effects of a more 
general principle, are probably displayed in 
every part of the material universe. Recent 
researches render it probable that the sun 
and moon exert a magnetic inflaence upon 
our earth. It is also now known that the 
magnetic needle is never at rest; that it is 
the subject of various changes, some depend - 
ing upon the hour of the day, others upon 
the seasons of the year, others again upon 
longer periods of time. 
Crrosorz ron WaktTs.---Dr. Rainey of 
St. Thomas Hospital, London, has written 
an article to the Lancet, detailing the effects 
of creosote applied to warts. He applied it 
freely to an obstinate warty excreacence on 
the finger, then covered it over with a piece 


of sticking plaster.. This course he pursued 


every three days for two weeks, when the 
wart was found to have disappeared, leaving 
the part beneath it quite healthy. This is 
certainly a remedy which can be easily ap- 
plied by any person. 

EpucaTion IN New TORK. — According 
to the annual report of the New York su- 
perintendent of public instruction, there 
are in that State 11,748 school districts, 
900,532 children attending the public 
schools, 58,764 attending private schools, 
besides 5243 in schools for coloured children, 
and 88,734 in academies, making an ag- 
“ of 953,454. The number of chil- 

ren who attend school less than two 
months in the year is 210,500, and of those 
who attend between two and four months is 
219,151. The amount of school money 
received by the trustees of school districts 
or boards of education, during the year, 
was $3,046,430. In his last annual report 
the superintendent recommends that school 
officers be paid for their services, in order 
to insure the improvement of the country 
schools. 


Tue LAWVUACR.— There are 
in the 1 language 20,500 nouns, 40 
pronouns, 9200 adjectives, 8000 verbs, 2600 
adverbs, 69 prepositions, 19 conjunctions, 
68 interjections, and 2 articles—in all above 
40,000 words. According to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary there are 100,000 words. 


PRODUCTION OF PEARLS.—It was once 
supposed that some external injury was es- 
sential to the production of the pearl, but 
an experiment suggested by the celebrated 
Linnzeus, to pierce stall holes in the shell 
of this oyster, and then restore it to its 
original bed, proved unsuccessful. The 
Chinese, however, are reported to have suc- 
ceeded in something like this experiment. 
They thread upon fine silk, small. beads of 
mother-of-pearl, and introduce them into 
the shells of these animals, where they are 
speedily covered with a calcareous secretion, 
which converts them into veritable pearls. 


WomeEN AND Novets.—The influence 
upon the public of a popular literature, speci- 
ally addressed to myriads of female readers, 
is little considered. Recollect,” said a 
great London publisher, not long since, 
“your novel must be written to female read- 
ers. For one man there are four women 
who read novels.” 


TAE New Merat.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association of Science, 
the new metal—aluminum — formed the 
subject of interesting remark. Dr. Roscoe 
stated that one of its great qualities was its 
sonorousness, exceeding, in sharpness of 
sound, when struck by a metal instrument, 
the finest bell metal. Dr. Anderson said it 
was a metal of the appearance of silver, did 
not tarnish when exposed to the air, and 
though, at the present time, it could only be 
got at the price of gold, it was expected 
that, as a new process of obtaining it had 
been discovered, it would soon come into 
general use. Dr. Wilson thought there 
was one very important purpose to which it 
could be applied, namely, in the manufac- 
ture of small weights, as the hundredth part 
of a grain, &c.; he understood that a set 
was now being made in Edinburgh. 


THERMOGENIO ENGINE.—The thermo- 
genic engine, invented by Messrs. Beaumont 
and Mayer, heats water and generates steam 
without fuel or fire. In constructing the 
machine, a boiler is made, traversed by a 
conical tube of copper, 30 inches in diame- 
ter at the top, 35 inches at the bottom, 
inside of which a vane of wood of the same 
shape is fitted, enveloped in a padding of 
hemp. An oil-vessel keeps the hemp con- 
tinually lubricated, and the wooden cone is 
so contrived as to press steadily against the 
inside of the copper, and to rotate rapidly 
by means of a crank turned by hand or 


horse- power. The whole of the boiler out- 


side of the copper cone is filled with water. 
The water being made to boil by the mere 
effect of the friction of the oiled tow against 
the copper. When once the boiling point 
is reached, it may be maintained for any 
length of time. 


Louis NAPOLEON AND MR. ABRBOTT.— 
The Emperor Napoleon has sent to Mr. 
John S. C. Abbott a gold medal, in return 
for a complimentary copy of his Life of Na- 
poleon. In a letter which accompanied the 
book Mr. Abbott says :—‘ Though the work 
has been assailed by a portion of the Ame- 
rican press with the utmost virulence, it is 
accepted by the great mass of the people 
with applause!” 


YET ANOTHER PLANET.—On January 
12th, M. Chacornac, at the Observatory at 
Paris, discovered another asteroid of the 
ninth or tenth magnitude, in the constella- 
tion Cancer, near the nebulous star Pre- 
sepe. This planet is the fourth discovered 
by M. Chacornac, and the thirty-eighth now 
known to exist between Mars and Jupiter. 
The most successful discoverer of these 
small bodies was Mr. Hind, who, at the Ob- 
servatory at Regent’s Park, London, first 
found ten of them, but who, since his ap- 
pointment, two years since, to the office of 
Superintendent of that invaluable work, the 
British Nautical Almanac, has discontinued 
his laborious and exhausting observations. 


Guass Corrida By New Macainery.+-A 
company has been formed in New York for 
the engraving of glass, called the New York 
Glass Company, with a capital of $200,000. 
It owns the patent. The glass “sp Nn ma- 
chines were invented by L. W. Whipple of 
Boston, by which, at a small cost, the thinnest 

lass can receive the finest and most elaborate 
impression of ornamental figuring. The ma- 
chines are driven by steam. The die is fixed 
in a lathe, which is made to turn against the 
glass which is to receive the impression, the 
glass being fixed lengthwise in the machine 
and made to revolve rapidly, those portions of 
the glass which are to be engraved being cov- 
ered with emery paste. The pressure of the 
die forces the emery to cut its own . on 
the glass as it is made to revolve. It is ex- 
tensively used in ornamenting the glass globes 
which cover the gas burners of chandeliers. 


American Woor.— The statement has been 
romulgated far and wide that American wool 
is anfit to oy that beautiful finish required 
for broadcloth of the- best quality. It has 
been stated that our wools were longer in the 
staple than the foreign kinds, and were. excel- 
lent for . stron N but did not 
ossess necessary felting proper ui- 
— for fine cloth, and for 2 
foreign wool was necessary. C. Merriam, 
in the last number.of the 0 n, 
scatters all such assertions to the winds, and 
proves conclusively that American woo} sur- 


pr hea 
and wool 


while wool. obtained from ; samples of 


The * Prometheus bas arrived at New 


San Francisco dates to the 21st 


of Jeanne and from San Juan to the 5th inst. 
0 


rnia 


The Cali papers furnish no news of im- 


portance, but it is stated that the agricultural 


accounts are better, and the mining prospects 
are encouraging. The i re is still in 
trouble in regard to the United States Senator, 
but as several of the candidates have with- 
drawn, a new man is expected to harmonise 


the American party. More fighting had taken 
place with the Indians at Walla Walla, and 
the United States troops en lost twenty- 


three „ killed and wounded. Affairs in 
Nicaragua are quiet; but Walker has retali- 
ated for the refusal to receive Mr. French, by 
suspending diplomatic relations with our Min- 
ister, Mr. Wheeler. Walker’s government in 
mug appears to be received with unex- 
8 avour among the other Republics. His 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has received com- 
munications from the governments of San Sal- 
vador and Honduras, expressive of congratu- 
lation upon the ble establishment of the 
new power in Nicaragua, and inviting friendly 
commanications. In reply to these amicable 
professions, Buenaventura Selva, President of 
the Nic Ministry, assures the govern- 


ments above mentioned of the peaceable inten- 
tions of the new government. In response to 


a age communication from a num- 
— 0 — same 
r © desire that the Republics o 
Contest America shall continue in the bands 

of fraternixyx. 


Feat or aN ELETRHANT.— The Charleston 
Evening News. understands that the elephant 
which was lost overboard from a vessel bound 
to that port, made its way safely into Mount 
Pleasant Harbour! The vessel was thirty 
miles out at sea, and a heavy gale was blow- 
ing when the elephant went overboard. Its 
feat of riding out the storm is, we suppose, the 
most remarkable instance of animal strength 
and endurance on record. 

STeaLine a WHaie.—The following case was 
tried in the United States Distri Court at 
Boston. An action to recover damages in 
$5000, for obtaining sion of a whale be- 
longing to libellants. It is alleged that, in 
July, 1852, the crew of the ship Hillman, of 
New Bedford, in the Sea of Ochotsk, struck a 
whale, which they anchored in ten fathoms 
water while they went ashore. The next day, 
upon seeking for their prize, it was gone, hav- 
ing been taken ession of by the ship Zene, 
of Fairhaven. It is further alleged that the 
whale would yield not less than 135 barrels of 
22508 2000 pounds of bone, of the value of 


CoaL AND Water on THE PlAIxs.— The sci- 
entific commission sent out by Government to 
explore the plains between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains, bored an artesian 
well near the Pecos river, and obtained an 
abundance of very pure water. The boring 
also disclosed an immense bed of coal under- 
lying the whole of that region. 


Norta CaROLINA CENTRAL RAILROAPD.— This 
work is at length completed, and from Golds- 
borough to Charlotte trains of cars are daily 
E through all the way. It is destined to 

of great benefit to North Carolina, as well 
as a large portion of eastern Virginia. 


TENNESSEE AND THE HermitacEe.—A bill has 
passed the House, in the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture, authorizing the State to purchase five 
hundred acres of the ground—including the 
tomb of Jackson and the — the 
Hermitage, for $50,000. 


Accipent IN east wing 
of the Louisville Hotel, unoccupied, fell down 
on the Ist inst., crushing over thirty rooms, 
and killing one labourer and a boy. 


ENCROACHMENTS OF THE OcEAN.—The New 
Jersey Geological Report shows that the At- 
Jantic is steadily and rather rapidly encroach- 
ing upon the land on the coast. At Cape 
Island the surf bas eaten inward full a mile 
since the Revolution. 
of the oldest observer that the tides rise higher 
upon the Eastern New Jersey uplands than 
formerly. 

Fematz Docroxs.— The sixth annual report 
of the Female Medical Education Society, Bos- 
ton, states that the New England Female 
Medical College was opened in that city in 
1848. More than a hundred pupils, from all 
the New England and from several other 
States, have been instructed at the College. 


Coat Vircin1a.—We are pleased to hear, 
from the best authority, that pure anthracite 
coal, in large quantity, has recently been 
found on the waters of Patterson Creek, near 
its mouth, in the county of Botetourt. The 
discovery is of great importance, as the forges 
and foundries in that region have heretofore, 
to some extent, been operated with stone coal, 
carried up from this city, a distance of two 
hundred miles.— Richmond Enquirer. 


Roman CATHOLIC Councit.—The opening of 
the Roman Catholic Grand Council of the Uni- 
ted States, says the New Orleans Bee of Janu- 
ary 21, took place yesterday at the St. Louis 
Cathedral. The whole of the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the city, and many of the bishops of 
other cities were in attendance. Archbishop 
Blane of New Orleans presided. An address 
in English was delivered by the Bishop of 
Natchez, and one in French by the Bishop of 
Mobile. After the conclusion of the cere- 
monies of the day, which were of a very im- 
posing character, the whole clergy in attend- 
ance formed in procession, and marched to 
Archbishop Blanc’s house in Conde street. 
This is the first grand council of the Roman 
Catholic Church that ever met in New Orleans. 


Lona Line or RAILROAD.— The Portland 
State of Maine says that by the end of this 
year there will be a continuous line of railway 
from the Atlantic Ocean at Portland to Iowa 
City,. a distance of 1436 miles, making, it says, 
3 magnificent line of railway on the 
globe. 


Sickness IN TEXAS. — Much sickness prevails 
in the city and vicinity of Austin, Texas, more 
than is usual in winter, the prevailing disease 
being of a typhoid character. 


Care or BAdAGR.—In the last six months 
of the last year, says the Albany Journal, nearly 
six hundred thousand trunks, carpet bags, 
chests, boxes, and other articles of baggage, 
were checked upon the New York Central 
Railroad, and passed into the baggage cars of 
the several trains. This immense number of 
pieces was taken on and given out at fifty-nine 
different stations. Weare sure that it will ex- 
cite surprise when we state, that out of this 
immense and complicated business, compre- 
hending property of many millions of dollars 
in value, and peculiarly liable from its portable 
charagger. to theft at the stations and elsewhere, 
the road has had to pay for only $75 worth as 
having been lost, and only $297.58 worth as 
having been stolen. In marked contrast to 
this care and system of the company, is the 
carelessness of travellers and emigrants. In 
the stray baggage room Albany, there are at 
this moment 2035 pieces of baggage. 


Taz. Texas Dest.—The $7,500,000 of the 
Texas debt which has just been provided for 
by an act of the Texas Legislature, it appears, 
cannot be paid till about the beginning of 
June, as the act of Congress provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall give ninety 
days public notice, by public advertisement, 
of the day of such payment; and that all 
creditors will be excluded who do not present 
their claims to the treasury thirty days before 
the day fixed for payment. It is said by those 
familiar with financial matters, that the pay- 
ment of this Texas debt, and the distribution 
of the $3,000,000 of Mexican drafts, will have 
a most favourable effect on the money market 
throughout the whole country. | 


Mission to Great Britarn.—The Hon. 
George M. Dallas, the newly appointed Minis- 
ter to England, goes out in the steamer Baltic, 
on the 5th of March. Philip N. Dallas, son of 
the Minister, has received the appointment of 
Secretary of Legation. | 

More Saturday last the 
steamship Star of the West sailed from New 
York for San Juan de Nicaragua, having on 
board five hundred fillibusters as passengers 
for Ni a, where they purpose joining 
General Walker’s already large and rapidly in- 
creasing military force of . 
Th had tickets, and consequently when 
the United States Marshal went on board to 
examine the vessel, he could do nothing, as the 
manifest was all right, as these men were in 
the guise of ordinary passengers. 55 

Manoracrorizs rox Locomotives. Forty 
establishments in the United States are manu- 
facturing locomotives, turning out 1290 in a 
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whose wages are about $3,500,000 a year. 


The iron consumed exceeds 45,000 


per 


ch attaches to it for fuel or 


mechani¢al From a ton of this coal. 
it appears that there may be produced, by a 
of working. ona of 


| 1 — fifty gallons of good lubricating or 


burning oil, and twenty to thirty pounds of 
candle wax. } 
ComPLIMENT TO aN Ausgrican.—Mr. Edward 
Warren, late proprietor and editor of the Aus- 
trian Gazette, formerly the Austrian Lloyd, 
has been named by that government Director 
of the new Credit Mobilier in Vienna, with a 
yearly salary of 812,000. Mr. Warren is an 
American, and for the last twenty years has 
been engaged in commercial pursuits in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, his principal interests 
being at Trieste. 
on Laxe Suprrion.—The season 
has been very severe at the eopper mines of 
Lake Superior. A letter from le River to 
the Cleveland Herald, says that in the woods 
the snow lies from four to five feet deep, so 
that without snow shoes the labour of getting 
through it*prostrates the unfortunate traveller. 
Several cases have occurred of sober and stout 
men having become bewildered within sight of 
5 i barely escaping a horrible death. 
A large quantity of provisions for Ontonagon 
having been left at Cop 
steamboats, eighty miles 
the people of Ontonagon attempted to reach it; 
but, after four days and nights of hard work, 
the party had to give up the effort without 
having made any sensible 8 gs The peo- 
ple of Ontonagon have also lost a fine schooner, 
purchased by them to be sent for their supplies 
after the steamers had stopped running. She 
ran upona rock in a snow squall. The present 
winter is the severest ever known in that 
REJECTION oF THE NicaRgacuaN MINISTER.— 
The Nicaraguan Minister, Colonel Parker H. 
French, on the 5th inst. addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of State, at Washington, the Hon. 
William L. Marcy, stating that the period has 
arrived when, in obedience to instructions, he 
must formally present his credentials, and re- 
spectfully ask the recognition of his govern- 
ment. To this Mr. Marey replied on the 7th 
inst., in a letter saying that he had laid before 
President Pierce the note of Colonel French, 
with the letter of credence accompanying it, 
and in reply to the request to be recognized as 
Minister Pleniphtontiary to this government 
from the republic of Nicaragua, he was direct- 
ed by the President to say, that he had again 
taken the subject into deliberate consideration, 
but has not seen sufficient reason for changing 
the determination made known to Colonel 
French in Mr. Marcy’s letter of the 21st De- 
cember. 


PRocLaAMATION BY THE Presipent.—The 
President of the United Statés has issued a 
Proclamation on the subject of the apprehend- 
ed outbreaks in Kansas. He denounces the 
penalties of the law against all who are guilty 
either of insurrection or invasion, and avows 
his determination to employ the entire force of 
the Federal Government to maintain authority 
in the Territory. 


FORKIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The new British steamer Persia arrived at 
New York, brings London papers to the 26th 
of January. Experienced very heavy weather 
during the passage. In lat. 46, lon. 46, en- 
countered heavy fields of ice, and was detained 
by them for thirty-six hours; the starboard 
wheel of the Persia was injured while in the 
ice. The hugeiron bars which compose the 
frame were curled up and twisted as if they 
had been pasteboard. Notwithstanding her 
disabled condition the Persia. made her last 
300 miles to Sandy Hook in twenty-four hours. 
After leaving Liverpool, she attained an aver- 
age of fourteen miles an hour, until obstructed 
by the ice. 

The United States steamship Pacific, Captain 
Eldridge, (Collins’s line) took her depafture 
from Liverpool on the 23d of January, three 
days before the Persia, with the usual mails, 
50 passengers, and a large and valuable cargo, 
she has not yet been seen or heard of, and 
great anxiety is felt in regard to her. It is 
thought that the Pacific took a more Northerly 
course than the Persia, and got disabled in the 
same pack in which the Persia broke her 
wheels. To provide for the worst, Mr. Collins 
r chartered the steamship Alabama, 

aptain Schenck, after stocking her with cloth- 
ing and provisions, has sent her to search for 
the missing steamer. The Alabama also takes 
a supply of water for the relief of vessels in 
distress, of which it is thought there are a 
great many now unable to get into port. The 
underwriters send out by the Alabama a quan- 
tity of warm clothing to be applied to the same 
benevolent end. 

Lieutenant Hartstein of the United States 
Navy, telegraphed to Washington, for permis- 
sion to go to sea with the steam brig Arctic, in 
search of the steamer Pacific, and for the pur- 
pose also of conveying relief to other vessels 
presumed to be locked in the ice in the vicinity 
of Newfoundland. The solicited permission 
was granted, and the Arctic left on Monday on 
her errand of mercy. The Arctic was recently 
employed in the search for Dr. Kane, in the 
polar regions, and proved herself admirably 
adapted for combatting with the ice, and no 
doubt will be of valuable service in the search 
for the Pacific. 

The Peace Prospects.—The 2 prospects 
are apparently progressing. When all the pre- 
liminary signatures are appended to the agree- 
ment to meet, it was hoped that an armistice 
would be agreed upon. Orders have been 
transmitted from St. Petersburg to the Rus- 
sian army in the Crimea, to cease all further 
hostilities until the results of the approaching 
negotiations be known. It is also stated that 
the French and English Cabinets have come 
to a perfect agreement as to the mode in which 
the negociations are to be carried on. At the 
same time the belligerent powers continue 
their preparations for an earnest continuance 
of the war, should peace not result from the 
present endeavours; but the most earnest de- 
sire for peace prevails; and all parties seem 
bent upon finding the solution of the problem 
how to establish it. Austria is endeavouring 
to persuade England not to insist on her in- 
terpretation of the preliminaries as to the dis- 
arming of the Russian fortresses on the Eas- 
tern shore of the Black sea. It is ramoured 
that the Allies intend to maintain an army of 
occupation in Turkey till the reforms in favour 
of the Christians are firmly established. This 
proposal is extremely distasteful both to Tur- 
key and Russia, and Austria proposes to main- 
tain her army in the Danubian Principalities 
so long as the French and English occupy Tur- 
key. These favourable indications have given 
increased advance and firmness ‘to the funds, 
English and Continental. In Turkish espe- 
cially, speculation has been extremely active. 

Kossuth has written a long letter to the 
New York Times, on the probabilities of peace. 
He affirms that the propositions were con- 
cocted in secret, between Louis Napoleon and 
the Czar, Austria acting as mediator or mes- 
senger. He discusses the subject at consider- 
able length, and affirms that Bonaparte wants 
to put an end to the war at any price, his ob- 
ject being amity with Russia. To arrive at 
this, he will accept any thing, concede every- 
thing, provided the elastic phraseology of Pa- 
risian diplomacy can save for him so much of 
apparency as will enable him to plume him- 
self in the boast of hypocritical moderation. 
Thus the issue does not lie between France 
and England on the one side, and Russia on 
the other; but between Bonaparte, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia on the one side, and Eng- 
land on the other.” He concludes by affirm- 
ing that England will yield, and thus consent 
to a peace which a few years hence will prove 
to have been but a preliminary to a continental 
coalition of despotism against herself. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The near approach of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment occasions unusual activity in political 
circles. The E party show 
such animation as betokens an expectation of 
an active campaign. T. B. Macaulay has re- 
tired from Parliament. The Whigs intend to 


put forward Adam Black, the publisher, to 


represént Edinburgh in Mr. Macaulay’s stead. 
Hon. Spencer Walpole and G. Deaman are 
contesting the University of Cambridge. It is 

tifying to observe that the whole of the 
13 without an exception, which has 
discussed the subject of the Clayton and Bul- 
wer treaty, respecting Central America, has 


arrived at the conclusion that such a miserable 


bone of contention is beneath the dignity of 
embroiling the two greatest nations in the 
world. . Murray, the British Minister to 
Persia, who left Teheran December 6, with 
his entire legation, was, at last accounts, on 
his way to Tabriz, whence he intended to pro- 
oed to Moussol. 
FRANCE. 


teresting ceremony took place at 


| A very in 
the British Embassy at Paris on the 22d of 


| Jan 


‘frozen along 


ry. Hie Excellency Lord 
tributed to a limited of Prench naval 
and military officers the Order of the Bath, 


‘which ber Majesty has thought proper to be- 
‘stow u 
in the field and on 


them for their distingu 

sen. The Paris Mi- 
teur gives an accountof the banquet which fol- 
lo 


on which reposes the future peace of the whole 
civilized world. 
FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Accounts: from: the Crimem to the 19th of 


January, mention no fact of the least import- 
ance. The cold was intense, and the sea had 
the coast, but particularly ia the 
ports of Kasatch and Bulaklava, and in the 
roadstead of Sebastopol. The ice, however, 
soon disappears. The men who suffered most 
were the porters and labourers recently arrived 
in the Crimea, and not yet enured to the oli- 
mate. The cannonade from the North forts 
continued uninterruptedly. It is remarked, 
that recently the Russians have fired | 
shells into Sebastopol, whereas they formerly 
threw only bombs, hence it is inferred that 
they have received fresh supplies of material. 
Their fire on the city does not do much dam- 
age, but was directed with a sagacity that 
showed they had accurate information of all 
the movements in the Allied camp. Several 
spies had been arrested. Constantinople let- 
ters df the 10th state that General Mouravieff, 
after having destroyed the advanced works of 
Kars, had left in the place a garrison of about 
1000 men, well provisioned, and had gone to- 
wards Gumri with the bulk of his army. 
| PORTUGAL. 

Torrents of rain continued. Much distress 
had been caused, principally along the banks 
of rivers, and houses and walls had given way 
in the towns. Several shocks of earthquake 
had prevailed, principally in the Algarves, but 
without doing any serious damage. 

DENMARK. 


The Sound Dues Conferences were formally 


opened at Copenhagen on the 4th ult., but the 


business transacted consisted of little moro 
than the presentation and verification of the 
different credentials. The Russian Commis- 
sioner, Tengoborski, was the only speciall 
nominated Deputy there. As all the materials 
had not been collected that the members 
thought necessary for their deliberations, more 
ticularly the reports on the Sound dues 
rom the years 1841 to 1847, the Conferences 
were adjourned till tho end of this month. 


RUSSIA. 


An imperial ukase has been promulgated at 
St. Petersburg, decreeing the issue of ten new 
series of paper money, each of three million 
silver roubles. At the same time, eight series 
formerly drawn are renewed, making altogether 
54 millions. The acceptance of the Austrian 
has been published officially at 

t. Petersburg. ‘The announcementstates that 
the chief condition is the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, to be secured by a treaty between 
Ruasia and Turkey, Russia being ready to dis- 
cuss the other points. 

A letter from St. Petersburg says that in the 
course of the last campaign in Asia more than 
60,000 images of saints were dispatched from 
that city for the edification of General Moura- 
vieff’s army. Prince Paskiewitch is still alive, 
but beyond the possibility of recovery. His 
disease is internal cancer. 


FROM THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


The steamer, Ethiope arrived at Plymouth, 
England, on the 20th of January. She brings 
advices from Liberia to the 18th of December, 
and Sierra Leone to the 14th. We make the 
following extracts from London papers:—The 
British screw steam gun-vessel Teazer, which 
returned to Sierra Leone on the 12th of De- 
cember from a cruize between Cape Mount 
and the Shernro, reports that a serious dis- 
turbance had occurred at Sinou, arising from 
a canoe having been taken from the British 
barque Ariel by one of the people there, and 
the supercargo, Mr. Harriett, applying to the 
authorities fur its restoration, the sheriff sent 
to demand it, when one of the native huts was 
set on fire, and in the affray which took place 
one of the sheriff’s men was killed. Several 
of the surrounding towns were destroyed, and 
one, with upwards of 100 houses, pa tar fo a 
church and school-house, entirely burnt. Presi- 
dent Roberts, with the British, Consul, Newn- 
ham, left Monrovia on the 26th Novémber, and 
arrived at Sinou on the 27th, when they went 
on shore and found that several of the Liberia 
people had been murdered. The President 
and Consul returned the following day to Mon- 
rovia, with several European ladies, in the 
Teazer; and a volun corps was rais- 
ing to be despatched immediately to Sinou 
by the American schooner George. An attack 
was also expected at Cape Mount. 


MARRIED. 


On the 29th alt. by the Rev. J. M. Rittenhouse, 
Mr. Isaac Overy to Miss Extzazetu H. Rrace of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Also on the 8th 
inst., Mr. Samuet RessteR to Mrs. Mary Ann 
MeMien, all of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 5th inst., at Clover Hill, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. B. Carrell, Mr. Janep S. Weart of Hope- 
well, to Miss ANN, youngest daughter of Mr. PETER 
C. ScHENck, of the former place. 

On the 6th ult., at Croton Falls, New York, by 
the Rev. T. S. Bradner, Mr. Joserg A. Banxs to 
Miss Mary Hovyr, both of Danbury, Connecticut. 

In Washington City, on the 6th inst., by the Rev. 
B. F. Bittenger, J. W. Bennett, Esq., of New York, 
to Mise Saran Crocker of Virginia. | 

On the 7th inst., by the Rev. William E. Jones of 
Green Island, New York, Mr. Lucius Borixo rom 
4 Cairo, to Miss ELIZABETH Stone of the former 
place. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 9th inst., ELIZA- 


BETH, wife of WILLIAM MILLER, in the fifty- 


third year of her age. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, 9th 
inst., Mr. JOHN ELY, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. 

Died, on the 8th inst., MARY, wife of JOHN 
McALLISTER of Philadelphia, in the seventy-se- 
cond year of her age. 

Died, at the residence of Colonel Fleming, Fle- 
ming’s Island, East Florida, on the 2ist of January, 
WILLIAM CREIGHTON, son of Robert Creighton 
of Philadelphia, in the twenty-second year of his 
age. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 1!th inst., MARY 
ELLEN, only daughter of G. J. and SARAH 
CHAMBERLAIN, aged two years, nine months, 
and twenty-five days, 

Died, in Conyngham Valley, Pennsylvania, on 
Thursday morning, the 7th inst., Miss MARTHA 
KEER, in the seventy-second year of herage. The 
deceased was among the earliest settlers, having 
come to the Valley in the year 1804. During the 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Ogden, who was sent as a 
missionary to Con¥ngham, Berwick, and Kingston, 
she united with the Presbyterian Church of Ber- 
wick. After the organization at Conyngham, she 
was received by letter, of which church she had 
been a devoted member. Her end was peace. 8. 


Died, on the 8th inst. in Huntingdon county, 


Pennsylvania, Mrs. JANE McDONALD, in the 


forty-fifth year of her age. Her disease was cancer, 
which confined her for several months to her room, 
and produced intense and, at times, excruciating 
suffering. During her protracted illness she was 
occasionally perplexed with doubts and depressed 
with fears, and through fear of death was subject 
to bondage; but as she drew near to her Father’s 
house, and approached her heavenly home, her 
darkness was gradually dispelled, the light of God’s 
reconciled countenance was lifted up upon her soul 
and with the full assurance of the hope of a bless 
immortality she fell asleep in Jesus. Though there 


was nothing remarkable in the dying experience of 


this Christian lady; though she had not that bright evi- 
dence of her interest in Christ, her acceptance with 
God, and title to glory, which she ardently desired; 
and had not that confidence and comfort in the 
prospect of death for which she fervently prayed, 
yet we knew, from her godly and consistent life, 
that her end was peace; that her dying chamber 
was none other than the house of God and the gate 
of heaven. She has left a kind husband, four small 
children, a large and respectable circle of relatives 
and friends to mourn their loss; but they do not 
mourn as those that have no hope. She is not, for 
God has taken her to himself, to the rest that re- 
maineth for his people, where all. is peace, quiet- 
ness, assurance for ever. She was an intelligent 
and decided Presbyterian, and died in the commu- 
nion of the Presbyterian church of Sprace Creek 


Second, of which she had been for many years a 
consistent and valuablemember. ‘ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord.“ T. 8. 


Died, on the 20th ult., of pulmonary consumption, 
Mrs. MARY R. GILDERSLEEVE, wife of Mr. W. 
C. Gildersleeye, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, aged 
sixty-one years. Mrs. Gildersleeve was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. I. Gardiner of Long Island, New York. 
She resided for a number of years in Philadelphia, 
and was one of acircle of young ladies connected 


with the Pine street Presbyterian Church (Dr. Eye, 


who were especially active and zealous in every 

work. Her labours as a Sunday-school teach- 
er were greatly blessed. A large number of those 
whom she instructed became hopefully pious while 
scholars, and several of them turned their attention 
to the work of the ministry. After it was in her 
power she took great pleasure in siding poor young 
men who were preparing for the ministry. No one 
could be in her company without perceiving that 
she possessed talents of a high order; and no one 
could be intimate with her without discovering that 
to a well disciplined mind, a strong will, and in- 
domitable energy, she united a delicacy of feeling 
and a refinement of character that was exceedingly 
attractive. What she undertook she usually carried 
through. She appeared to realize that abe was a 
steward of God, and in all her expenditures for her 
table, her wardrobe, and her parlour, she was scru- 
pulously economical. The ample means at her 
command she preferred to spend in quietly doing 
good among the poor, as she had opportunity. Her 
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Died, on the 28th of December, l at the reei- 
dence of hie son, in Lost Creek Juniata 
88 Pennsylvania, ANDREW BAN ks, Req. 
The deceased was born on the [3th of January, 
uently was within a few days of havi 

hie 89th year. His father emigrated — 
Scotland, in 1754, and moved to Lost Creek Va 
when the subject of this notice wag three years 

He was therefore one of the original settlers of the 
Valley, and for a considerable time previous to h 
death 1 had been their only survivor. Gene 
either Irish or Scotch, or descended from Scotch or 


Irish Presbyterians, they were at all times, if called 


to suffer for either their political or reli- 
gious principles. They were worthy represeata- 

tives of the Pilgrim Fathers. He was a man of 
good social attainments, of great equanimity of tem- 
per, and, as he had been a great reader — — 
and historical becks, it was believed the impair- 
ment of his vision two years before his death, to the 

extent of compelling him to forege hie reading, 

would be a privation which it ee be difficult for 
him to endure; bat when asked about it he said, in 

— of that — — —— to 
memory a large number vu ma, ala 

tion of the Gospels, and a good many — 
Paul's Episties, and the repeating of theese 

to himself furnished ample resources for hia medi- 
tation. A frequent remark of hie was, that God 

had been more kind to him than most men who had 
attained his age.“ In all the relations of life he 

was exemplary. A devoted beedband, an affection- 
ate parent, an ardent friend, of great probity and 

integrity of character, he had rarely, if ever, an 

enemy. His piety was of that peculiar kind which 

furnis him constantly serene and anclouded 

hopes of a biissful immortality. He remarked to 

bie pastor, at his last visit a short time previous to 

his death, as he had done several times before, that 

‘he was just waiting patieatly until his Master 


thought proper to call him..»—Communicated. 
Presbyterian Banner and Advocate please 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The Presb 
Board of Publication will meet at their Rooms, No. 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday next 
the 19th inst., at four o’clock, P. M. 

J. H. Jones, Recording Secretary. 

SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrew (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 17th inst., at half-past sevea o’elock. 

ę— — 

NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—There 
will be service in the Ninth Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Sixteenth and George streets, Philadel- 

hia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 27th inst., at 
alf-past seven o’clock. Continuation of the Lec- 
tures on the Revelations. Collection morning and 
evening for the poor. ' 

NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—A 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 
ing next, the 18th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
when all the members are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oacuarp, Secretary. 


on, read 


Copy. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. David Kennedy, pastor.—Divine service will 
da held in Westminster Church, Twenty-second 
street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, every Sabbath morning at half-past tea 
o’clock, and in the evening at half-past seven 
o’clock. 

Subject of discourse to-morrow (Sabbath) 
2 17th inst.—“ The Design of Christ's Mis- 
sion.”? 


PRESBYTERIAL VISITATION.—The Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, at its late session at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, in view of the depressed state of 
religion within its bounds, resolved to visit by come 
mittees each church under their care, two pastors 
and a ruling elder from each of their sessions con- 
stituting a committee. The time for each visit 
to be on the days below specified, commencing, if 
practicable, at three o’clock P. M., and followed by 
an evening service. 

Rev. Messrs. Hall and Kirkpatrick to visit the 
Princeton churches, Feb. 26 and #7, 1856. 
Rev. Messrs. Macdonald and Dod to visit the Tren- 

ton First and Third, March 4 and 5. 


37. 
irat Cran- 

berry, March 4, and Dutch Neck, March 5. 
Rev. Messrs. Davidson and Van Doren to visit Red 
jt February 26, and Shrewsbury, February 


Rev. Messrs. Scribner and Rogers to visit Freehold, 
March 4, and Village Church, March 6. 

Rev. Messrs. Green and Rowell to visit Middletown 
Point, March 5. 

Rev. George Hale to visit Squan Village, March 5. 

The churches will see that every thing is. 

ready among themselves for these visits at the ap- 

pointed time, and the committees will be prompt 

in their attendance, or if prevented, will see that 

substitutes are procured in their place to fulfil these 

appointments. 0 


— — 
NTEARABLE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.— 
Just received from London an invoice of at- 
tractive Books for the young, including | 
Series of Untearable Books for very young 
Children, thirteen different kinds, done up on linen, 
with coloured pictures. Price 25 cents each. 

Panorama Books for the Young, containing 3 
number of beautifully coloured Scripture Views. 
20-cents. 

Panorama Book of the Polar Seas and Regions. 
An interesting and instructive book, with numerous 
coloured engravings. 25 cents. 

Pictures of the Holy Land. A Panorama. 25 
cents. 

Pictures of India. Finely coloured. 25 cents. 

Panorama of Domestic Animals. Coloured en- 
gravings. 25 cents. : 

Panorama of Wild Animals. Coloured engrav- 
ings. 25 cents. 

This series of Panorama Books are beautifully 
and carefully coloured, and attractively bound in 
emblematic covers, and mingle instruction with 
amusement. 

Pictures from Many Lands. Fine engravings, 
with descriptive text. 40 cents. 

Fables and Pictures for the Narsery, Fireside, 
and School. Copiously illustrated. 20 cents. 

Picture Fables in Verse. A Series of Illustrated 
Cards for the Young in packets. 25 cents. | 


REWARD TICKETS, &c., FOR SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS. 

Admission Cards for Pupils Joining School, print- 
ed in gold, with ornamental borders. In packets 
of one dozen cards. 25 cents. 

Certificate Cards for Pupils Leaving School. 
Printed in gold with ornamental borders. Price per 
dozen, 36 cents. . | 

Picture Cards for the Poung, containing a Hymna, 

a Text, and a gry exercise for every day in 
the week. With gold and coloured borders. Ia 
packets of one dozen cards. 25 cents. 

Picture Cards. With an engraving and Hymn on 
every card, and printed in colours. In packets of 
36 cards. 15 cents. 

Reward Cards for the Young. With a text ands 
verse of a hymn, and printed in colours, 120 cards 
in a packet. 15 cents. 

Picture Reward Cards. A packet of 15 cards 
with a gold embossed border, a Hymn, a beautiful 
picture printed in oil-colours by Baxter’s patent 
process. 25 cents. 

Views in the Holy Land, with a Plan of Jerusa- 
lem, Map of Palestine, and descriptive Jetter press. 
25 cents. 

„ The attention of Superintendents, Teachers, 
and all interested in Sabbath-schools is called to 
this collection of cards, e. They are prepared 
with great care, and are very attractive, at the 
same time being entirely new in thie country. 

Any of the above forwarded by mail free of post- 
age on receipt of the price. | 

IN PRESS. 

Charlie Grant; or, How to do Right. By the 
author of“ Aunt Edith,” „Clara Stanley,“ Ke. 

Evelyn Gray. By the author of Clara Stanley. 

Holidays at the Cottage; or, a Visit to Aunt 
Susan. 

Blind Tom; or, the Reformed Street Boy. 

Unconscious Influence; or, Horace and May. 
By the author of“ Hope Campbell.“ 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
feb 16—3t 


TEACHER.—A married gentleman, member of 

the Presbyterian Church, who is a graduate, 

and has been successful as a teacher in all the 

the higher branches of a complete education, de- 

sires an Academy or Female School in some healthy 
town. Testimonials satisfactory. Address 


Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
feb 16—3t 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WOR 
V tini Opera. 4 vols. Charnock’s 
Works, best edition. 9 vols. Bi 
Works, Pitman’s edition. 13 vols, : ight’s Ser- 
mons. 2 vols, Fairbairn’s Typology of the Sarip- 
tures. 2 vole. Guyse’s Paraphrase of the New 
Testament. 6 vols. Bloom s Critical D 
8 vols. Father Paulte.Histery of the Council of 
Trent. Folio. Neander’s Church History. 5 vols. 
Hengstenberg on the Psalms. 3 vols. Lampe’s 
Commentary on John. Syols. Baumgarten’s Apos- 
tolic History. 3 vols. Olshauses’s Commentaries. 
9 vols. Howson’s Life and Epietice 
Together with a large assortment of rare and val- 
uable works, of which we are sow preparing & com- 
plete Catalogue, which will be sent to all who 


SMITH & ENGLISH, 
feb 16—tf No. 86 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 


KS.—Turre- 
lete 
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Rev. Mesars. Cooley and. Alexander to visit Law- 
4 rence, February 26; Pennington, February 27; 
i Titusville, February 28. 
Rev. Messrs. Gosman and Davis to visit Ewing ö 
4 March 4, and Second Trenton, March 6. 
i Rev. Messers. Janeway and Blythe to visit Bound 
1 Brook, February 25, and First and Second New 
Brunswick, February 27. 
4 Rev. Messrs. Rodgers and White to visit Kingston, 
March 4, and Second Cranberry, March 5. 
1 Rev. Messrs. Henry and Foote to visit Millstone, 
i 
— e OO ‘ore ‘al | | 
og Bible Society last year was $625,000, bein 
| 
nearly 29,000,000 of copies of the | 
in one hundred and seventy dif- 
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courage in gnequal contest they were waging. 
The senti m e exerted this 
good * No ono be thoroughly ac- 
quainted rit and character of the strug- 


‘make up a novel. We, of course, do not feel in- 
debted to the writer for making the minister, who 
‘figures largely, a hypocrite and sinner of the base 
type, when the story might have been told without 
such acreation. Apart from this we find some good 
features in the book, although we cannot regard it 


e evincing any remarkable powers of conception 


or expression. 
Tan Wonne or rez Lon Jzsus. By Rudolf 
Stier, Doctor of Theology, Chief Pastor and Su- 
pPorintendent of Schkeuditz. Translated from the 
- eecond revised and enlarged German edition, by 
the Rev. William B. Pope and thé Rev. John 
Fulton, Garvald. Edinburgh, 1856, T. & T. 
Clark; Philadelphia, Smith § English. 8vo, 
Vol. I. pp. 421. Vol. II. pp. 439. 
The cold, heartless, rationalistic theology of Ger- 
meny makes the treat the greater when we receive 
from the living divines of that country a warm and 
evangelical comment on the Scriptures. Stier. is 
one of these, who not only profoundly reverences 
the word of God, but gives evidence that he has im- 
bibed its apirſt and participated in its grace. In the 
two volu before us, he has with great ability 
and learning taken the words of Jesus as his theme, 
and harmonized them as reported by the several 
evangelists, and critically discussed their import. In 
ing over the volumes we have noticed some ex- 
positions (e. g. Matt. x. 28,) which we hesitate to 
endorse; und a phraseology, due in part to the trans- 
lator, which we think might be improved. While 
common reader would be repelled by the frequent 
ntroduetion of the untranslated original in the text, 
. this will be no objection to the student, who will 
find himself following a profound scholar as well as 
en éxperienced Christian. These two volumes do 
not complete the work. 


Hous Szrvice: A Manual intended for those who 
are occasionally hindered from attending the house 
of God. With Sermons and a selection of Hymns. 
Dy the Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D.D., Rec- 
tor of St, Andrews Church, Philadelphia. Phila- 
dielpkia, 1856, E. H. Butler & Co. 12mo, pp. 347. 
The typographical beauty of this volume is re- 
freshing to the eye, and is just such as a manual for 
constant use seems to require. The matter em- 
braces four “Sunday Services,” with special prayers, 
designed particularly for the private use of those 
who are detained from the sanctuary. This matter 
is of excellent fabric; and the eight sermons which 
conclude the volume are practical, evangelical, and 
written. We are really glad to see such a 


book from the Episcopal press, not only for its in- 


trinsic excellence, but as a proof that all Episcopal 
ministers do not favour the prejudice that the Book 
of Common Prayer is all-sufficient for all times and 
occasions, Notwithstanding the existence of this 
Book, Dr. Stevens felt there was a want, and he has 
ventured to supply it. 


Evzx. By James Hamilton, D. D., 
F.L.8. New York, 1856, Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers; Philadelphia, William S. & Alfred Martien. 
. 18mo, pp. 159. 
Dr. Hamilton has an established reputation as a 
writer of great earnestness of spirit and beauty of 
atyle. The several articles composing this volume 
afford just the themes which display his qualifica- 
tions as a popular writer to most advantage. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Acrostick. 


8S weetly fair, and heavenly bright, 
Nature sits enrobed in white; 
O n the tower, the shrub, the tree, 
W reaths her flowers of purity. 


„ JESTS UPON SCRIPTURE. 
It is very common with some persons to 


i 


raise a laugh by means of some ludicrous 


story connected with a text of Soripture. 
Sometimes it is a play on the words, or a 
pun; at other times a blunder; and not sel- 
t impiety. Whatever be its 
form, even when lightest, it is no venial 
offence, leading as it does to profane con- 
tempt of God's word. Those who practise 
this have never been @lebrated for genuine 
wit. The laughter which they call forth is 
voked . by the unexpected contrast 
etween the solemn words of Scripture and 
some droll idea. There is no real wit in 
the case, and the dullest persons in society 
are most remarkable for these attempts. 
The evils arising from this practice are 
than ‘at first appear. It leads in 
— to irreverence for Scripture. No 
an would jest with the dying words of his 
father or mother; yet the words of God are 
quite as solemn. When we have heard a 
comic or vulgar tale connected with a text 
of Scripture, such is the power of associa- 
tion that we never hear the text afterwards 
without thinking of the jest. The effect of 
this is obvious. He who is much engaged 
in this kind of false wit, will come at length 
to havea ity 8 1 of Holy Scripture 
y his unclean fancy. Eng- 


lish Presb. Mess. 
Baptism. 


“Au assembly of sixty-six pastors,” sa 
Milner, in his L. Charch History“ 60 
who had stood the trial of a grievous perso- 
oution, and sound in the faith, was called 
by Cyprian, in the year 253 of the Chris- 
tian era, to decide, not whether infants 
should be baptized at all, but whether it 
should be done immediately, or on the 
eighth day. If infant baptism had been an 


innovation, it must have been now of con- 


siderable standing. The disputes about 
Easter show that such an innovation must 
live formed a remarkable era in the Church. 
It is. impossible to .account for the silence 
of all antiquity, but on the footing that it 
had onde Deen allowed, and that infant bap- 
diem wag. the practice of the first churches.” 


oo Forgiveness... 


Teo pereons being very, much at variance, 

referred their quarrel to à third person. 

Bach’ accused’ the other, aud both decia 
to he without blame. ‘The 
them very patiently, and then said, 

3 My tent ie this: Let the innocent 
rgive the guilty. 
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see free; 


| Go hame cam his steed—but hame never cam’ he! 


|. Parle Medical Schools. 


Philadelphia, now in Paris, containing much 


re desirable information for medical students 


| who wish to prosecute their studies in that 
city... Among other things, Dr. Harris 


The usual daily routine of life in Paris 


n Vid notes and illustrations. By Freak | With the student, who is really one in deed 


‘| light and visit a hospital; then get his 


as well as in name, is to rise before day- 


breakfast; next take his lesson in French; 
then perhaps dissect, or attend a lecture 


pos : cheered. their hopes and fired their. at the School of Medicine, and fill up 


the remainder of the time not allotted to 
sleep, with emg | French medical books. 
There are many idlers here, I am sorry to 
say, who manage to attend one of the 
cliniques which allow“ of a little longer 
| sleep in the mornings than those I have 
referred to, and who thus get little hospi- 
tal ‘experience to boast of when they 
home, but who waste much of their time in 
frolicking and sight-seeing, instead of study. 
These, ‘as a general rule, are either men 
‘who are not obliged to depend upon their 
profession for a living, or those who have 
very recently obtained their diploma, and 
| have as yet had no practical experience in 
the medical profession. Paris is a bad 
lace to send such men to learn wisdom. 
hey would profit much more by a visit 
made later in life. 
Much might be said about the compa- 
rative merits of our own and of the French 
hospitals, but I leave this to the good sense 


form a correct opinion with regard to the 
matter. We have, in America, many im- 
provements, particularly in the treatment 
of fractures and the dressing of wounds, of 
which the French seem to be entirely igno- 
rant. Their want of knowledge of our lan- 
guage is one great cause of this, together 
with a rather contemptuoys opinion which 
they hold in regard to our merits as sur- 
geons and physicians. The chief great 
merit of the French is their accuracy of 
diagnosis, and the great attention paid to 
imparting a knowledge of it to others. 
“Some idea of the extent of the hospitals 
of Paris may be formed, when I state that 
from 80,000 to 100,000 patients are treated 
in them yearly; that between 4000 and 
5000 dead subjects aré sent from them to 
the two dissecting amphitheatres; and that 
$2,500,000 are anaually expended in their 
support.” | 


Dr. Reese on Scalds and Burns. 

In the American Medical Gazette, Dr. 
Reese thus earnestly reiterates his advice to 
apply flour to scalds and burns:—‘‘ We 
still see reported almost daily, an appalling 
number of deaths by burns and scalds, not 
one of which, we take upon ourselves to say, 
need prove fatal, or would do so, if a few 
pounds of wheat flour could be promptly 
applied to the wounds made by fire, and re- 
peated until the inflammatory stage had 
passed. We have not known a fatal case of 
scalding or burning in which this practice 
has been pursued, during more than thirty 
years’ experience, and have treated hun- 
dreds in both public and private practice. 
We have known the most extensive burns 
by falling into cauldrons of boiling oil, and 
even molten copper, and yet the patient was 
rescued by this simple and cheap remedy, 
which, from its infallible success, should 
supplant all the fashionable nostrums, whe- 
ther oil, cotton, leadwater, ice, turpentine, 
or pain extractors, every one of which has 
been tried a thousand times with fatal re- 
sults, and the victims have died in excruci- 
ating agony, when a few handfulls of flour 
would have calmed them to sleep, and res- 
cued them from pain and death. Humanity 
should prompt the profession to publish and 
re-publish the facts on this subject, which 
are established by the authority of standard 
medical works on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic.’ | 


Presentiment. 


An almost infallible cure for presentiment, 
however violent, is a good emetic, a grubbing 
hoe, with a few days bread and water diet. 
For ourselves, we would omit the emetic, as we 
do not patronize physic, except by proxy. The 
reason we give medicine at all is that people 
are always in a hurry, not exactly: to get 
well, but to get able to eat; if they can only 
eat, nine out of ten think they are getting 
along famously. Every body wants to get 
well in a minute, and for the bare chances of 
doing so, with a slight degree of assurance 
to that effect from any kna e who is willing 
to promise it, having the wit to see at a 
glance that the assurance must be father to 
the fee—-we repeat, with a very slim assur- 
ance of being made well in a short time, 
the majority of invalids would swallow a 
quart of Shakspeare’s soup thrice a day, 
said soup being made, as the reader may re- 
member, by several old witches, of such 
things as newt’s eyes, frog’s toes, lizzard 
wings, stings of rattle-snakes and other in- 
gredients not n ary to be named, but 
all brought to the climatic point by—onions. 
—AHall’s Health Journal. 


Early Settlements of Germans in 
the United States. 


The Mennonites of Switzerland baving in 
1707 secured by purchase ten thousand 
acres of land on the stream called the Pe- 
quea, commenced in 1711 a very large emi- 
gration, which continued until 1728. They 
soon required and purchased the valley of 
the Conestoga, and Lancaster county be- 
came the home of the Mennonites. These 
were followed by the Tunkers,“ a sect 
driven from their homes in Southern Ger- 
many. In 1719-29 they settled near Ger- 
mantown and Lancaster. Many of their 
descendants are now to be found in Vir- 
ginia. In 1734 about one hundred families 
came from Silesia and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania.. They were followers of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, who opposed certain doc- 
trines of the Lutherans. In 1732 a few 
Hernhutters were found in Pennsylvania. 
In the winter of 1735-36, one hundred and 
seventy Moravians were conveyed to Savan- 
nah, in the same v with Oglethorpe, 
Wesley, and Whitefield, where they built a 
town, to which they gave the name of Ebe- 
nezer. In 1738, however, they removed 
into Pennsylvania, and founded near Easton 
a school for negroes, which was the first, 
and for a long time the only one in Ame- 
The great body of these earlier emigrants 
had come from the valley of the Rhine, 
from Switserland, and from Swabia, and 
had settled in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Northern 


|. In the Medical Examiner for February 
vo find an interesting letter from Dr. Robert 
P. Harris, a talented young physician from 


of the medical stranger, who will no doubt | 


prey to devouring fevers. 1 

fanted at St. Charles, above New Orleans. 

ey gave the names to the L 
and the Bayou Allemand. 


The Hely Places. 

The Marquis de Forbin Janson, who was 
sent somé time ago to that city by the 
French government for the purpose of in- 

uiring into the encroachments made at 

ifferent times by the Greeks upon the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem, belonging to the Latins, 
has at jy accomplished his mission, and 
is now on his way back to France. . Among 
the Holy Places in question is the great 
church of St. Mary, at Bethlehem, the nave 
and four aisles of which, exclusive of the 
choir, have becomeba kind of. bazaar, often 
frequented, it would seem, by the rising 
generation of the above mentioned town as 
a capital playground; in the evening the 
women assembled there to enjoy the cool- 
ness of the place, and the Bedouins of the 
neighbourhood make it their council-room, 


selves. The choir ig in the hands of the 
Greeks and Arminians, who celebrate their 
worship there, and nothing is left to the 
Roman Catholics but a small chapel, which 
‘cannot contain one-fourth of the Latin popu- 
lation. The other sanctuaries, the restitu- 
tion of which is claimed by the Latins, are— 
the great dome of the rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the monument and small cupola 
enclosing the tomb of Jesus Christ, the stone 
of the unction at the foot of Golgotha, the 
seven arghes of the Virgin behind the Mag- 
dalen Chapel, the church of the Sepulchre 


place of our Saviour, in the crypt, under 
the choir of the church of Bethlehem. Dur- 
ing his stay at Jerusalem the Marquis de 
Forbin Janson was decorated with the Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre by the Latin Patri- 


arch, who is the Grand Master of that Or- 


der.—London Times’ Correspondent. 
Agriculture in Italy. 


A correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, writing from Italy, says:“ In Italy, 
the first objects that attracted my attention 
were the ploughs—an exact counterpart of 
them is described in ‘Anthon’s Classical 


Dictionary, as having been in use among 


the ancients. One which I examined con- 
sisted of a short shoe, or thick triangutar 
slab of hard wood, the peaked end pointed 
with iron; a donkey and cow were har- 
nassed to the implement by the ordinary 
contrivances ;.a long guiding pole attached 
to the wider end, completed this agricultu- 
ral curiosity, which, by the aid of ‘the 
team,’ opened the ground for a few inches 
below the surface, with half the rapidity, 
and less facility, than the same labour could 
be performed by a pick-axe in the hands of 
a Yankee farm-boy. The soil hereabouts is 
mainly cultivated by men, who use a heavy, 
short handled hoe. I did not mean culti- 
vated—the ground is ‘ pawed up,’ manured, 
and flattened down again, ready for the 
seed, which is sown broad-cast, nature being 
supposed perfectly capable of doing all the 
rest, on the principle, I suppose, that it is 
dangerous to interfere too much with the 
ways of Providence.” 


— 
Boarding. 


Don't talk to me about keeping house,” 
ou will hear a young bride say; „I. will 
. and be free from care, trouble, and 
the annoyance of servants.“ All very well 
imagined. But the reality of boarding is 
not always so agreeable. Here is the other 
side, presented by a correspondent of the 
Home Journal. He says: —“ It is not liv- 
ing—it is only staying— to be in a house 
full of strangers—people with whom we have 
no feeling in common—if disagreeable to 
you, still compelled to meet them, morning, 
noon, and night; and if agreeable, to have 
your time encroached upon, your room en- 
tered at all times, taking away all sense of 
privacy or retirement—if in trouble or in 
joy, to feel compelled to hide all traces from 
the gaze of strangers. To lack the comforts 
of a home—to eat what others choose you 
should, cooked as they please—whether 
sick or well—living under a system of sur- 
veillance almost equal to that described by 
Bayard Taylor as existing among the Ja- 
anese—feeling only free when your door 
is locked for the night—to feel constantly 
obliged to entertain company, and (worst 
of all) be entertained—to be waited upon 
by entirely careless servants—obliged to 
keep every thing under lock and key :— 
these are a few of the pleasures of boarding 
out, which so many choose in preference to 
a home.” 


* 


When is a Man Rich? 


We are indebted to a friend in Washing- 
ton city (says the Knickerbocker Magazine) 
for the following very forcible illustration 
of ‘What constitutes Riches?’ The anec- 
dote is entirely authentic. 


„ To be rich, said Mr. Marcy, our wor- 
thy Secretary of State, “requires only a 
satisfactory condition of the mind. One 
man may be rich with a hundred dollars, 
while another in the possession of millions 
may think himself poor; and as the neces- 
sities of life are enjoyed by each, it is evi- 
dent the man who is best satisfied with his 
possessions is the richer.” 

To illustrate the idea, Mr. Marcy related 
the following anecdote: 

When I was Governor of the State of 
New York, said he, I was called upon one 
morning at my office by a rough specimen 
of a backwoodsman, who stalked in and 
commenced conversation by inquiring “ if 
this was Mr. Marcy.” 

I replied that that was my name. 

“Bill Marcy?” said he. I nodded assent. 

“Used to live in Southport, didn’t ye!“ 

I answered in the affirmative, and began 
to feel a little curious to know who my visi- 
tor was, and what he was driving at. 

“That’s what I told 'em, cried the 
backwoodsman, bringing his hand down on 
his thigh with tremendous force; I told 
them you was the same old Bill Marcy who 
used to live in Southport, but they wouldn’t 
believe, and I promised the next time I 
came to Albany to come and see you, and 
fied out for sartin. Why, you know me, 
don’t you, Bill?” 

I didn’t exactly like to ignore his ac- 
quaintance altogether, but for the life of 
me I couldn’t recollect ever having seen 
him before, and so I replied that he had a 
familiar countenance, but I was not able to 
call him by name. 

“My name is Jack Smith,“ answered 

the backwoodsman, “ and we used to go to 

school together thirty years ago, in the lit- 

tle red ee in old Southport. Well, 

times has changed since then, and you have 

become a great man, and got rich, I sup- 
! 

I shook my head, and was going to con- 
tradict that impression, when he broke in: 
O0! yes you are; I know you are rich! no 
use denying it. You was Comptroller for a 
long time; and the next we heard of you, 
you were Governor. You must have a heap 


of money, and I am glad of it; glad to see 


| 


you get along so smart. You was always a 


Lac Allemand 


where they adjust differences among them- 


of the Virgin at Gethsemane, and the birth- | 


ae 


politica 
in't 
plain of. I must say Treg ¢ alon 
right amart, You see, abortly gfter you 
Southport our whole family moved up into 
the woo 2 reckon our fam een 
more trees and cleared more lan n any 
‘other in the whole State“. x 
„ And you have made a good thing of it? 


How much do you consider yourself worth ?” 
I asked, feeling a little curious to know what 
be considered a fortune, as he scemed to be 
so well satisfied with his. pee es: 
c Well,” he replied, “I don't know en- 
actly how. much I’m worth; but I think 
(straightening bimself up,) if all my debts 
were paid, I should be worth three hundred 
dollars clean cu “ And he was rich, for 
he was satisfied. 


Reckless Statements. 

To make a statement recklessly borders 
closely upon falsehood. Not that every in- 
correct report is to be charged as a wilful 

erversion of truth. A man cannot always 
3 the exact certainty of what he hears. 
He ‘tells the tale as tis told to him.” It 
may prove to be without foundation, and yet 
he be innocent of blame, for he had no in- 
tention to deceive, and no suspicion that he 
was misinformed. To such mistakes all are | 
liable. The Bibfe declares him to be an 
honest man who “speaketh the truth in his 
heart“ —that is, according to his best, know- 
ledge and belief. — 


But the purest integrity 
only that a man should mean well, but that 
he should take care not to make mistakes 
and blunders. Not only is he to be sincere 
in telling what he hears and what he be- 
lieves, but he must take some pains to find 
out whether the report is true or false. 
Otherwise, he may do a great injury simply 
by his careless statement. Without mean- 
ing any harm, he may spread abroad a most 
false and slanderous report. 
This reekless habit of speaking is very 
common, and it isa cause of infinite mis- 
chief in society. It is not quite as bad as 
lying, for it does not spring from the same 
base motive. It is not a malicious misre- 
resentation. It does not indicate a bad 
eart so much as a giddiness of mind. It is 
the fault of those who “ love. to hear them- 
selves talk.“ These tattlers and gossips are 
described by a significant epithet. They 
are called rattle-headed—a word which not 
inaptly describes the loose way in which 
their thoughts are jumbled together, and 
the vague manner of their statements. They 
catch at flying reports, and spread them 
without investigation. Let them but hear 
the faintest whisper that some strange N 
has happened, and instantly it assumes 
the importance of a well- authenticated event, 
and they publish it abroad with circum- 
stantial details. Of course, such busy bodies 
will never be regarded as high authority. 
Their extravagance and recklessness of lan- 
age make men suspicious, and no one will 
elieve them. Whoso, therefore, would 
keep his character for integrity unstained, 
let him avoid even an approach to falsehood 
by hasty and unguarded statements. V. FV. 
Evangelist. 


Cold Feet. 


Cold feet are the avenues of death to mul- 
titudes every year; it isa sign of imperfect 
circulation, and of want of vigour of consti- 
tution. No one can be well whose feet are 
habitually cold. When the blood is equally’ 
distributed to every part of the body, there 
is general good health. If there be less 
blood at any one point than is natural, chere 
is coldness ; and not only so, there must be 
more than is natural at some other purt of 
the system, and there is fever, that is, un- 
natural heat or oppression. In the case of 
cold feet the amount of blood wanting there 
collects at some other part of the body, 
which happens to be the weakest, to be the 
least able to throw up a barricade against 
the in-rushing enemy. Hence, when the 
lungs are weakest, the extra blood gathers 
there in the shape of a common cold, or 
spitting blood. Clergymen, other public 
speakers, and singers, by improper exposures 
often render the throat the weakest part; 
to such persons, cold feet gives hoarseness, 
ora raw burning feeling, most felt at the 
little hollow at the bottom of the neck; and 
so we might go rough the whole body, for 
illustration. 

If you are well, let yourself alone. But 
to thosé whose feet are inclined to be cold, 
we suggest that as soon as you get up in 
the morning to put both feet at once into 
a basin of cold water, so as to come half way 
to the ankles; keep them in half a minute 
in winter, a minute or two in summer, rub- 
bing them vigorously, wipe dry, and hold to 
the fire, if convenient, in cold weather, until 
every part of the foot feels as dry as your 
hand, then put on your socks or stockings. 

On going to bed at night draw off your 
stockings and hold the feet to the fire for ten 
or fifteen minutes until perfectly dry, and get 
into bed. This is a most pleasant operation, 
and fully repays for the trouble of it. No 
one can sleep well or refreshingly with cold 
feet. All Indians and hunters sleep ‘with 
their feet to the fire—Hall’s Journal. 


The History of Newspapers. 


The first newspaper was issued monthly, 
in manuscript form, in the republic of Ven- 
ice, and was called the Gazetta, probably 
from a farthing coin peculiar to Venice, and 
which was the common price at which it 
was sold. Thirty volumes of it are still 

reserved in a library at Florence. It was 
ong supposed that the first newspaper pub- 
lished in England was at the epoch of the 
Spanish Armada, but it has been discovered 
that the copies of that bearing the imprint 
of 1538, in the British Museum, were for- 
geries. There was no doubt that thg puny | 
ancestor of tae myriads of broad sheets Was 
not published in London till 1622—one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the art of printing 
had been discovered, and it was nearly one 
hundred years more before a daily paper 
was ventured upon. Periodical papers seem 
first to have been used by the English dur- 
ing the times of the Commonwealth, and 
were then called “weekly newsbooks.” Some 
of them had most whimsical titles. It was 
common with the early papers to have a 
blank page, which was sometimes filled up, 
in the paucity of news, by selections from 
the Scriptures. 

The first newspaper in North Ameri- 
ca was printed in Boston, in 1690. Only 
one copy of that paper is known to be 
in existence. It was deposited in the 
State Paper Office in London, and is about 
the size of an ordinary sheet of letter-paper. 
It was stopped by the government. The 
Boston News-Letter was the first regular 
paper. It was first issued in 1704, and was 
printed by John Allen, in Pudding Lane. 
The contents of some of the early numbers 
are very peculiar. It had a of 
Queen Anne to Parliament, delivered one 
hundred and twenty days previously, and 
this was the latest news from England. In 
one of the early numbers there was an an- 
nouncement that by order of the Postmaster- 
General of North America, the post between 
Boston and New York sets out once a fort- 
night. N egro men, women, and children 
were advertised to be sold; and a call was 
made upon a woman who had stolen a piece 
of fine lace’ worth fourteen shillings a yard, 
and upon another who had conveyed a piece 
of fine calico under her riding hood, to re- 


turn the same or be exposed in the news- 
papers. | 


‘from the middle of which hung a large live 


| mahars; and as the belief is general in the 


added to American agriculture. A deep sandy 
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ep 

6 these are frogs and crabe, | 

and some even add fishes. The | sige 
all, appear in great numbers, filling the 
pools, entering the houses, and causing the 
air to resound with ‘their incessant croak. 
The natives, perceiving their numbers at 


„tio 
on their shoulders the ends of a po 


frog and a bunch of leaves. As they came 
in front of each house, they stopped and 
danced, singing to the suspended reptile the 


following couplet in Marathi: 


Queen of the frogs! give us rain; 
Let grain and grass duly ripen. 


The leaders in this worship are children of 


efficacy of such prayers, they do not fail to 
profit by the superstition. 


Tue .FAnmens’ Pnosrrors.— The farm: 
rices ahead, and they should begin 
EE 
is now quite too late in the season to talk 
about increasing the wheat crop of 1856. 


The extent of that matter was determined . 


weeks ago. But the corn crop of the Uni- 


ted States is more important than that of 
wheat. Besides the corn and meal export- 


ed, we put the worth of a few millions of 


dollars into pork, beef; lard, &., much of 


which comes from corn. 

Between this and planting time next 
spring, our farmers may calculate their 
1 for prices, and plant accordingly. 
There can be but little doubt, however, 
but that every species of grain and other 
agrioultural produce will bring high prices 
for at least two or three years to come, and 
how much longer. no one can predict with 
any degree of certainty. It will be perfect- 
ly safe for farmers to put in the coming 
spring all the corn they can. manage. 
Spring wheat for home consumption may 
also be grown with profit. Barley, oats, 
peas, beans, &o., will also insure * re- 
turns, and will probably supply the plaoe 
of winter wheat in many families. There- 
fore, if our farmerg are vigilant, and get 
all things ready for extensive spring and 
summer crops, the whole country will be 
greatly benefitted, and the Old World sup- 
plied with bread. . 


To Kzep Mice rnOM APPLE TREES.— 
Clear away all loose rubbish from the tree, 


AAN. 


GARDEN. 


and heap up a small mound of earth about 
the trunk, eight or ten inches high, and 
press slightly with the foot. This is a sure 
protection. John J. Thomas says ten years 
experience has proved the fact to him. 


Wounvep CATTLE —Wounds in cattle 
are quickly cured by washing several times 
a day with a mixture of the yolk of eggs 
and spirits of turpentine. 


ting should be cleaned with a large coarse 
cloth, dipped in salt and water, and carefully 
wiped dry. The salt prevents the matting 
from turning yellow. 


THe Potato.—The potato originated in 
mountainous regions of the South, and 
therefore requires less heat than most other 
tropical plants, but cannot be healthy when 
exposed to protracted cold and moisture. 
Continuous propagation from the tuber must 
induce deterioration, and the effort to re- 
invigorate by stimulating the soil but tends 
to develope the vine, and to render the tu- 
ber watery and unwholesome. A loam soil 
is better adapted to this plant than either a 
clayey or sandy soil, especially when fresh 
and enriched by woody matter. Hilly 
grounds, with northern and western ex- 
posures, are also desirable. Large tubers, 
though not the most prolific in proportion, 
produce the best potatoes. It is well to 
plough and plant deep, except in heavy, wet 
soils. High hills are not good, because of 
the frequent heating and chilling to which 
they are subject, and wide planting is de- 
sirable, that the hills may not be too much 
shaded. It is best to plant early, and to 
give good time for developing. Frequent 
renewal from the seed-ball is, however, gen- 
erally to be regarded as essential to the 
preservation of health} plants. 


SINOULAR R. Alsop’s farm, 
in Middletown, Connecticut, contains a tree 
which is three feet in diameter, and is one- 
half maple and one-half white oak. The 
body of the tree is round and smooth, and 
the junotion of the two varieties is marked 
by a slight ridge on the bark, which would 
hardly be noticed. 


Grape CuLture.—The Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, in a report on the business of 
that city, state that there are not less than 
2000 acres of Catawba vines in cultivation in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati, of which 1600 acres 
are in full bearing; and that, by the average 
production of the past few years, this area will 
yield 700,000 gallons annually, and in a very 
short time must be greatly increased. 


or Liquvorice.—Mr. Prince, the 
well-known nurseryman of Flushing, Long 
Island, recommends the culture of liquorice as 
one of the most important plants that could be 


loam or other light soil is adapted to it, and 


the plant is propagated by cuttings from the 


root. It yields-an immense 4 is quite val- 


uable, and now largely import 


Marte Sucar Cror.—The maple sugar crop 
of the year 1855 is estimated by the officials in 
Washington in the agricultural bureau at $2,- 
720,000. Maple sugar being a product of the 
forest, is chiefly confined to those regions of 
the interior, where it is a cheap and ready sub- 
stitute for the more costly and less accessible 
product of the cane. The large production of 
the present year may be regarded as an effort 
of the rural population to remedy a deficiency 
in the supply of this necessary article. How 
far the maple can be looked to as a permanent 
resource we can only conjecture, but the sub- 
ject is worthy of consideration. 


Connecticut Tospacco Crop.—The tobacco 
crop of Connecticut has become so important 
that the tobacco-growers lately held a conven- 
tion at Hartford to promote their interests. A 
tobacco warehouse has been established in that 
city, where the psi of all the principal grow- 
ers are sent for sale. It is a fine large build- 
ing, built by Mr. Seymour for this purpose, 
with every convenience for storing, weighing, 
re-packing, &c., of, we should judge, the en- 
tire crop of the weed in the Connecticut valley. 


AGRICULTURAL Agricultural col- 
leges are just now in high favour all over the 
country, and it is probable that the example 
set by Pennsylvania in founding such an in- 
stitution will be followed speedily elsewhere. 
In the legislature of Maryland a bill has been 
introduced for this purpose. It names a Board 
of Commissioners who are to receive subscrip- 
tions to the stock of the College to an amount 
not exceeding $500,000. The Governor of the 
State is to be President of the Board of Trus- 
tees. One section oe $6000 per an- 
num from the public treasury as an endow- 
ment for the institution when it shall have been 
organized. 


Pornts oF MERIT IN A Cow.— 

She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn; 

She'll quickly get fat without oil-cake or corn, 
Harrah! hurrah for this beautiful cow! 

She’s clean in her jaws, and full in her chine; 

She’s heavy in flank and wide in her loin; 

She’s broad in her ribs and long in her rump; 

Has a straight and flat back, with never a hump. 
Hurrah! hurrah for this beautiful cow! 


She’s wide in her hips and calm in her eyes; 
She's fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 
Hurrah! hurrah for this beautifal cow: 
She's light in her neck, and small in her tail; 
She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail; 
She’s fine in her bone, and silky of skin; , 


— 


— — 


She's a grazier’s without, and a butcher’s within. 
Hurrah! hurrah for this beautiful cow! 5 


PRAYER, 
Gentle Shepherd, pity me 
Wulle in faith I look to thee; 
‘Weak and powerless I am, 
be save thy little lamb! 
Keep me safe from every harm, 
Wick thy Almighty arm. 
When the storms of life arise, 
When the flock in terror flies, 

_ Gentle Shepherd, then be near, 
Keep me from those I fear; 
Then while powerless I am, 
Save—O save thy little lamb. 


When the tempter we behold— 
When he seeks the peaceful fold — 
Ere by sin I be distressed, 

Lead me to some place of rest! 
Thus, O Lord, where’er I am, 

Love and save thy little lamb! 


‘OLD DOG TRAY. 


N. Charles 8 poor author, living in 


the outskirts of Paris, had owing to him a 
debt of five hundred and twenty francs, which 
he never expected to get, so long had it been 
due, and so often had he applied in vain for it. 
However, finding himself entirely without 
money, a situation by no means uncommon 
among authors, he resolved to try the non-pay- 
ing debtor once more. 

What were his amazement and delight, when 
a note of five hundred francs and a twenty 
franc piece were placed in his hands. Regard- 
ing it as an absolute providence, he resolved to 
change the gold piece, and testify his gratitude 
to heaven by giving it in alms on his way 
home. # 
Placing'the note in his pocket book, he ful- 
filled his benevolent désign, and no beggar ap- 
plied in vain during his long walk. 

As he drew near home, a wretched little dog 
came to him, and besought his attention to its 
starving condition. At any other time he 
might have rudely driven it away; but this 
evening his heart was open, and he concluded 
to take the poor brute with him. True, his 
wife hated dogs, but he trusted his good for- 
tune to soften her heart as it had his. 

It was quite dark when he reached home, 
and he entered the house with his dog close to 
his heels, | 

„What is that?” oried the lady, preparing 
to drive the intruder out of the door. 

Only a poor little dog I have made bold to 
bring home with me. But listen, wife, to my 
good fortune.“ 

As he related the story, the good lady be- 
came mollified, and the little dog was almost 
forgotten. 

„See, here is the money, safe in my pocket- 
book,” concluded the husband, putting his 
hand in his pocket to furnish the proof of his 
story. 

„But no pocket-book was there! It was 
gone! And despair seized the poor author's 
heart. 

Rage again rose in the good wife, and the 
dog was an admirable scapegoat. Seizing a 
stick— 

“Get out of my Rouse!” she cried. “But 
for attending to you, that stupid man would 
not have lost his money!” 

But the dog would not move, and cowered 
closer to the feet of the first friend, who had 


not now the heart to save him. So lifting him 
How To CLEAN MATTING.—Straw mat- 


in her arms, the angry lady prepared forcibly 
to eject him, when, lo! there, tightly grasped 
in his mouth was the missing pocket-book, 
which the obscurity had prevented their seeing 
before. It had fallen through a rent in the 


man's pocket, and the grateful creature had 


picked it up and kept it safely till discovered. 

There is at this day no more honoured mem- 
ber of the author’s family than the now fat 
and sleek dog, who ever occupies the warmést 
corner of the hearth. 


— 
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egg EDITION.—Just published, Diary and 
Correspondence of the late Amos Lawrence. 


Edited by his son, William R. Lawrence, M. D. 


With elegant Portraits of Amos and Abbott Law- 
rence, and other illustrations. Royal 12mo. Cloth, 


The octavo edition of this work has had an al- 
most unexampled sale. Within twelve weeks after 
its first publication, twelve thousand copies have 
been sold without producing any sensible abate- 
ment of the demand. 
and repeated solicitations from various quarters, 
the Publishers now issue a cheap edition. It isa 
Jarge 12mo volume, printed on thick white paper 
from the plates of the octavo edition, and is sold at 
the extremely low price of one dollar. 

The octavo edition will continue to be published 
and for sale as heretofore at one dollar and fifty 


cents. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
feb 9—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


UST PUBLISHED—Post- Biblical History of the 
Jews, from the close of the Old Testament, 
about the year 420 B. C. E., to the destruction of 
the Second Temple, in the 70th year in the Chris- 
tian Era. By Morris J. Raphall, A. M., Ph. Dr., 
Rabbi-Preacher at the Synagogue, Green street, 
New York. 
The publishers have great pleasure in announ- 
cing this work, both from the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, and the distinguished merits of its 


author. Few men are better qualified by character, 


acquirements, and personal interest, to do justice to 
such a theme. 

By his education in German 
quent residence in France and England, he has had 
ample opportunities to familiarize himself with the 
literature of each nation. 

Educated a Rabbi, receiving the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy, in recognition of unsurpassed attain- 
ments in Hebrew Literature—a profound thinker, a 
practised writer, and an acceptable lecturer, on the 

try as well as the history of his people, Dr. Ra- 
phall has thrown all his energies into this work—e 
work heretofore often attempted, but until sow 
never completed. 
For his own people this narrative should have 


great and peculiar attractions, embracing à portion 
interest. 


of their nation’s annals of unsurpas 
No student of history but will desire to read a well- 
authenticated detail of the life of that nation, whose 
sufferings and wrongs give added interest to so 
many ecenes in the great drama of human existence, 
while to the resen 

scenes and striking incidents, detailed in language 
worthy of the subject. 


In compliance with urgent 


, and his long subse-. 


eneral reader it presente thrilling — 


In two duodecimo volumes of over 400 pages 


each, 

bouad in cloth. Price $2.50. 

Copies sent free of postage on receipt of price 

Competent canvassers wanted to sell the work. 
ss MOSS & BROTHER, 

12 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


feb 9—13t 


rinted on fine, thick, white paper, meatly | 


Benjamin W. Tingley, 


| ; 


its Reflex, Power, and 


X. The Divine Love 


Masiſestation. XI. The Friendehip and Sys 

of Jesus, XII. The here of Christ the su ag i 
motive of the Mission terprise: 

2 red thie withéuthe hie 


thoughts quickened and elevated, and bie heart kim 

out being * me 

yee on we by the love with which we regard- 
y God.2? 

This is a volume of discourses designed for read- 
ing in the family circle. They are characterized by 
sound doctrine, experimeatal piety, and a devout 
earnestness, and largely pervaded with the influence 
of that divine love which the author so ably ex- 
and itions of gospel 
truth, if thoughtfully and prayerfully pondered, mast 
tend to edification.— Presbyterian. 

This volume is bighly instructive, intensely evan- 
gelical, and often truly eloquent. No Christian can 
read it as he ought, without being more deeply im- 
pressed with the great central truth of Christianity 
in its various bearings and relati and without 
realizing more sensibly his obligations to pape 
God in ai ea The style is graceful a 
2 and level to any capacity.— Puritan Re- 
corder. 

The able author cultivates a rich field, with great 
care and success. The work is much.to be admired 
for its evangelical sentiments, for its clear expo- 
sitions, for ite warm and earnest spirit, and for the 
vor Wee and elegance of its style.— Presbyterian 

est. 

The tone of this work is evangelical, and its style 
peculiarly attractive; as a book of thought ‘ss well 
as a book of devotion, it deservesa place in both the 
general and the theological! library.— Re 
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variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic — 2 and hung with “ Hil- 
dreth’s’®? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
iven for durability and tone, — be surpassed. 
arties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 


jan 19—ly 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—This work is pub- 

lished weekly at six dollars per year. It is 

made up of the elaborate and stately essays of the 

Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews. The 

Panorama of Life and Literature is published month- 
ly at three dollars per by 

ITTELL, SON & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromffeld streets, Boston. 
jan 6—tt 


LLEN’S HISTORY OF INDIA.—Jndia, Ancient 
and Modern, Geographical, Historical, Politi- 
cal, and Religious, with a Particular Account of 
the State and Prospects of Christianity. By David 
O. Allen, D. D., Missionary of the American Board 
for twenty-five years in India, member of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Cor- 
responding Member of the American Oriental So- 
ciety. 
This elegant octave volume is from the pen of 


one of the most learned men who have ever resided 


in India. It isa work of great research, and with- 
out doubt the most complete and reliable ever pub- 
lished on this interesting portion of the world. 
8vo, pe. 618. Price $2. 

ust 


published 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

: 117 Washington street, Boston. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN, 
New York. 

And WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
on 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 

eb 9—6t 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANC 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. 
BUILDING, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums. and 
January Ist, 18565, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savme Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, Monpay EvEnines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rrvz PER CENT. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, William M. Godwin, 
Lawrence Johnson, George McHenry, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, James Devereux, 


Gustavus English, 
SterHen R. Crawrorp, President. 
LAWRENCE Jounson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisx, Sec*y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINEBS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M. D., Alexander C. Hart, M. D. 
ln attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 26—Iy* 


Pr FOR SALE. —One of the most eligible pews 
in the middle aisle of the Tenth Presbyteria 
Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, forsale. Apply 
at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnat 
street, Philadelphia. feb 2—3t* 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance 8 No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 


ital, $300,000, will insure against Joss or damage | 


by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
feb 2—6m* 


12 ee a situation as Teacher by 
a graduate of Princeton College, and who is 
now engaged in teaching. Address | 
TEACHER, 
feb 9—3t* Croton Falls, New York. 
Ye the Ist of March, a gentleman to 
take charge of the Parochial School at May’s 
Landing, at a salary between four and five hundred 
dollars per annum. A married man, a consistent 
church member, able to instruct in music and navi- 
gation, will be preferred. 23228 will please 
give references accordingly, and address the Ses- 
sion and Trustees of the Presbyterian Church, 
May’s Landing, New Jersey.“ feb 9—2t* 


ASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP STORE.—R. 
S. WattTon’s Fashionable Hat and Cap Store, 
No. 360 Market street, between Tenth and Eleventh, 
South side, Philadelphia. 
A large assortment of Silk and Gingham Um- 
brellas constantly on hand, at the lowest prices, for 
cash. dec 15—13t 


Nu AND INTERESTING PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


I. The Assembly’s New Di being a Collec- 
tion of the Acts, Deliverances, and Testimonies of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
from its Origin in America, to the Present Time, 
with Notes and Documents explanatory and histori- 
cal: constituting a complete illustration of her 
polity, faith, and history. Compiled for the Board 
of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird. Oc- 
ta vo, pp. xxii, and 866. Price $3.50. 

II. The Port Folio of Entertainment and Instruc- 
tion. Compiled by the Editor of the Board. Quarto. 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the holidays, 
Illustrated with superior wood engravings. 

III. Learning to Converse. With numerous en- 
18mo. Price 25 and 30 cents. 


vings. 
871. Sermons and Essays, by the Tennents and 
their Contemporaries. 12mo. With a Portrait of 


the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents. 

V. Memoirs, inclading Letters and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. Witha phe ae 
Notice and Recommendation, by Alexander Duff, 
D. D., LL.D. 12mo. With a Portrait. Price 65 
cents. 

VI. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers. 12mo. Witha Portrait. Price 
60 cents. 

VII. What is Presbyterianiem? By the Rev. Chas, 
Hodge, D. D. 18mo. 15 cents. 

VIII. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. 
By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. Price 
18 cents. | 

IX. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or 
Brief Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Worthies, with an Engraving. 18mo. Price 20 
and 26 cents. W | 

X. Suggestions on the igious of 
the Negroes in the Southern States, together with 
an Appendix coptaining forms of Church registers, 
form of a constitution, and plans of different denomi- 
nations of Christians. By Charles Colcock Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132. Price 10 cents. 


Published and for sale, together with a mos, val- | _ 


uable assortment of religious books, by the Presby- 


terien Board of Pablication. 
H P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
eee 266 Chestnut street, Pht adelphia. | 
dec 1—38t 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE 808 001L— 
Helly, New 


rf 


— rem —— nal habits and 

i rovement, perso 

2 moral and religions inetruation. 
Par per annum. New are re 


For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address 

— Early application should be made. 
sep 1—tf 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 


full corps of experienced and efficient teachers, 
combined with the home influence which cas be er 
erted where the number is limited commend 
this School to the attention of ta who are 
obliged to — their daughters beyond their own 
immediate 
ish studies, an tin, ° Languages, usic, 
and Painting in water colours and oils, 
on 
Kirkwood, LL. D., Press- 
dent of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Craw- 
ford; Professor E. D. Porter; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. J. Valand 
ham; J. L. Miles, „ Newark; 
Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania; Rev.J. H. McNeill, 
Secretary American Bible Society, New York. . 
Circulars, containing course of study and other 
particulars, may be had ona | 
cipal, Mis H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
jan 5—10¢ 


Newark, Delaware. 
TEACHER—A member of the Pres 

Church, who bas had much experience in 
teaching the classics, higher mathematics, and all 
the branches of a thorough English education, de- 
sires the situation of Principal of an Academy or 
Female School in some healthy town, Satiafactory 

testimonials can be furnished. Add 
| “M. A, 


jan 


A SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, of considerable experience in 
teaching Music, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, wishes a situätion in a school, or private 
family, to teach Music, French, and other ornamen- 
tal branches, and would assist in lish studies. 
Prefers going South. Good recommendations given. 
Address JULIA RANKIN, 

jan 12—+tf Chester, Morris county, New Jersey. 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 

By a college graduate, whose present en- 

gagement will terminate in the spring. He has been 
successfully engaged in teaching beth in the North 

and South, and would prefer to teach the higher 
branches exclusively. Address A. R. M. 

558 Pine street, Philadelphia. 


NEW POEM.—Octorara, a Poem; with Occa- 
sional Pieces. By Rev. George Burrowes, D.D. 
8vo. 75 cents. 

Without undertaking to decide the preciee rank 
to which he is entitled in the realms of the muses, 
there are unmistakable indications, in his depth of 
feeling, hie strong sympathy for nature, his apt use 
of words, and the smooth flow of his versification, 
that he. has quaffed the waters of the Castalian 
spring. He does not deal in the gorgeous and start- 
ling, nor does he ascend to the grand and sublime; 
but finds hie congenial sphere amid the quiet, 
gentle, and contemplative. 
mention that his song is enriched by the spirit of 
genuine piety.— Presbyterian. 

By the same Author. a 
ir the Song of Solomon. 12mo. 

It is little to say that this is the best Commentary 
on the“ Song ;? it is one of the best Commentaries 
on an Old Testament Book which it has ever been 
my pe amp to peruse; for I have seldom found 
one which so delightfully. combines scholarship aud 


‘| sound jodgment with thee devotional spirit, or one 
e 


in which results of much reading are so grace- 

fully interwoven with the author ind 

thinking. The book is especially. valuable as « 
ecimen of a kind of commentary much 


present day.— Rev. James D. 
London. 
Published and for sale b x : 
WILLIAM S. & RED MARTIEN, | 
4 = Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
2—3t 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY.—ZJndia, An- 

_ cient and Modern, Geographical, Historical, 
Political, and Religious. With a particular account 
of the state and prosperity of Christianity. By Da- 
vid O. Allen, D. D., Missionary of the American 
Board for twenty-five Jae in India; Member of 
the Bombay Branch of the ri ky Asiatic Society, 
and Corresponding Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society. 8vo,618 pages. Price $2. 

Thia elegant octavo volume, from the pen of one 
of the most learned men who has ever resided in 
India, is now ready for sale. It is a work of great re- 
search, and without doubt the most complete and 
— published on this interesting portion of 

e world. 


Just published by | | 
. JOHN P. JEWETT & co., 
: dec 22—8t 117 Washington street, Boston. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 


ester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, 
‘for the eountry, or 
delivered to any part.of the city. Jan l—tf 
ELLS ! BELLS |—The‘Subdscribers, at their long 
eqtablished and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large aesortment'of their superior 
ells, of all deseriptions suitable for Fire Ae, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboat, Plaa- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 3 
A. MENEELY’S SONS 
ap 28—15“ West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


ME. BRADBURY’S NEW GLEE BOOK.—The 
‘ New York Gies and Chorus Book, by William 
B. Bradbury, is now ready. It contains a variety of 
glees and part songs, arrangements from opermes 
and a selection of the most useful choruses, adap 


We should not omit to @ 


especially to musical conventions and associations, 


and advanced singing classes. Price $1.25. 

This book is believed to contain a larger amount 
of interesting and popular matter than any of the 
previous highly successful works of its class by the 
same author. 

Specimen copies sent by mail, 
ceipt of the retail price. A very li 
in price at wholesale. 


Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, New York, 


reduction 


jan 26—4t 


AW AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 

Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 

will be promptly attended to. Address him at 

Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
= 


oct 13—1 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, abege Sixth, 
ladelphia, and No. 285 way, 
York, by | 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN A CO. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable i: six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 
To Clergymen Tico Dollars a year when paid 
No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their iption, and their paper will 
be sent to them. ingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are peiu, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 
Fates of Advertising For 15 tines, first’ inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents: For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 60 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 88 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. ; 
| TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one addres, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, + $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as 
Sixteen copies to one address, for ane year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to agent. 


‘Lwenty-five copies one address, f n 


$45.00 


possible. Address, always id, 
WILLIAM 8. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ta gather together. The. town | come to af Bibtica! to che United Pree- | of now 
was almost ood wishes ch. Ia one Volume: 1 Pee in session. — | to make it 
of entirely composed of Lutherans, and Lan- — 
of wart’ Td how easter of Mennonites. New York was the aad design. II. The Lot} of Chrie to hisChareb. | } ie remarkably healthy, 
| home of the members of the Reformed | III. Love of the Spirit ; ier farther lara, or Ce » 3 
Domes, Turkish and Russian, | | IV Votive or the ‘of bi \ RAPPER, Bet q 
dare such tidings of beart- Oburch. Baltimore and Berks: county at- : ; 
morrow come during. the: present | ected ‘the Roman Cath Father’e Love to the Jen. VIL..The Loviag kind- 
M contest in Europe! eppes or religions Character exist in a great nese of the Lord. VIII. The Sin and Doom of the | 
contest in Europe degree to the present da ‘Rei ve of Invitation and Revival. | stitetion ie! 
2 OLD GCOTCE BALLAD. however, were enticed by Law's agents to | 132 from with 4 
Hed and bridled ond booted rode he. Biloxi, near Mobile, where they soon fell a ag pe 
velaab A Pre helenét; sword at his knee; this season, anc t nelr de ig t at ne CD ange, 
V He Bet cam’ the 4 bluidy to see, have attributed to them s wer over and 
“A cam! the steed, but hame never cam’ he! the clouds, and pray to them for — and. 
Dave in this’ union in | Down cam’ hie gray father, sobbin sae free; — hy 
Ww excellen y printe, Down cam’ his ould wither, tearing her heir; 17 from d * weeks, one comm ‘on the . in 
his sweet wife, wi bonnie beirns three, le, May, the oder on the in Novem 
from Krowmscher will be received Cee 
Kind of exposition we meen that |. — 
the warmth: of dis feelings and the ceived at any time te of ea 
ig 3eviour throu only. he af the com- 3 
4 ‘profits ta! on volume is replete wi h 
bence woll fitted to benefit the Christian reader. a mence 
wie February 4th, 1886, and continue twenty-one wee 
A thorough aad systematic course of inetructic 
„ Moore; ‘York, 1856, B. Appleton 5 Co. | 
ular ‘ballads ck * at to the 
gle for freedom who is ignorant of the ballads to 
rwhich “it gave rise. Tbe compiler hes performed a 
the selection and illustrative notes, for 
lie’ should have our thanks, and the Messrs. 
, Appleton have given to the collection a beautiful 
dress. 
„Borva or, The Quaker 's Daughter. A Tale of 
Paoritan Times. By ou of her descendants. New 
“York; 1656; Mason Brothers. 12mo, pp. 407. 
One ‘of the principal sims of this book is to por- 
| tray the history of the persecution of the Quakers in 
tho early times of New England, and in the fabric | 
‘of ‘the thle’ there’ iq all the necessary incident to | 
— 
— 
— —˙Ü5. 
J South Eighth street, below Wainut, — 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
? % foes, Fruits, Spices, &c., of ‘the finest qualities, 
— 
| 
| 
— — 
— 
— | — | 
| 
| _ 
| 
| 
| 
_ 
With an additional copy to the agent. ‘ 
| 2 The money mast always be gent in advance, 
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